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I 

THE  TYPE  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOLARS 
In  the  development  of  the  species  of  any  organism  there 
is  always  a  typical  form  which  represents  the  prevailing 
tendencies  at  work  in  producing  and  maintaining  it.  Where 
purely  mechanical  forces  are  operative,  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  an  absolute  uniformity  of  type  with  no  variation 
from  a  completely  monotonous  product.  The  stamp  of 
the  machine  appears  on  every  article  of  its  unvarying  out¬ 
put.  Where  there  are  living  forces,  however,  the  central 
type  maintains  its  characteristic  position  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  number  of  variations  from  it.  The  type  may  be 
considered  as  the  resultant  of  the  many  constant  forces 
at  work  which  are  conspiring  to  produce  it,  and,  therefore, 
may  always  be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  those 
concealed  tendencies,  to  which  its  characteristic  features 
are  due. 

The  graduate  student  develops  within  a  system  of  academic 
forces  which  exert  a  constant  influence  upon  his  ambition, 
his  idea  of  a  scholar’s  vocation,  his  habits  of  study,  his 
methods  of  research  and  thus  set  a  limit  to  his  possible 
attainment.  The  presence  of  a  marked  individuality  may 
transcend  the  influence  of  these  forces  and  enable  the  student 
to  manifest  a  superior  order  of  excellence.  It  is  also  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  variations  from  this  general  type 
may  manifest  themselves  in  an  opposite  way  and  show  an 
obvious  inferiority  of  attainment. 

'  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  November  7,  1913. 
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The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  what  are 
the  determining  forces  in  the  academic  world  today,  which 
tend  to  constitute  a  definite  type  of  graduate  student. 
These  forces  can  not  be  determined  by  any  biometric  method. 
Their  operation  produces  qualitative  rather  than  quantita¬ 
tive  differences.  And  yet  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  inquire 
concerning  the  ground  of  these  qualitative  differences  which 
give  character  to  the  type.  They  all  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  single  source  in  the  expectation  which  prevails  in 
university  circles  of  a  certain  kind  of  work  which  the  graduate 
student  must  successfully  accomplish.  This  expectation 
sets  a  program  for  his  studies  and  for  the  general  habit 
of  his  life.  It  makes  prominent  the  necessity  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  student  being  so  trained  in  the  line  of  his  specialty 
that  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  some  specifically  defined  field  of  investigation  and  thus 
qualify  to  speak  with  authority  concerning  the  things  he 
knows.  In  many  cases,  of  cou  s  ,  the  graduate  student 
is  looking  forward  to  the  taking  of  his  doctor’s  degree, 
and  to  that  end  he  naturally  bends  his  energies  to  accumu¬ 
late  as  abundant  and  valuable  material  as  possible  for 
his  doctor’s  dissertation.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  special 
field  of  work  before  him  and  a  special  subject  within  the 
special  field.  Everything,  it  seems,  must  be  sacrificed  for 
his  peculiarly  intensive  labors. 

There  is  a  demand  also  in  certain  quarters  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  within  this  limited  area  the  graduate 
student  should  give  evidence  of  some  aptitude  for  original 
discovery.  These  expectations  he  finds  in  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  about  him,  wherein  his  special  studies  are  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  This  must  determine  in  some  essential  sense  the 
general  mode  of  scholarly  procedure  and  the  general  nature 
of  scholarly  attainment.  The  type  is  largely  determined 
by  these  influences.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  even  to  a  very 
superficial  inquirer,  that  the  type  thus  produced  has  its 
conspicuous  defects  and  limitations. 

The  restricted  field  of  investigation  demanding  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  sustained  application  and  concentrated  attention 
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is,  in  itself,  conducive  to  a  narrowing  of  scholarly  interest, 
to  a  limiting  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  a  circumscrib¬ 
ing  of  the  range  of  desire  and  appreciation.  The  very 
success,  moreover,  which  may  attend  the  special  inquirer 
may  lead  him  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  pedantry  which  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  defect  or  disease 
in  scholarship.  There  is  also  a  certain  Phariseeism  which 
is  always  a  sure  indication  of  superficial  attainment.  The 
Pharisaical  spirit  which  indulges  in  the  complacent  con¬ 
templation  of  one’s  own  attainment  is  wholly  devoid  of 
that  true  sense  of  proportion  which  enables  a  man  rightly 
to  view  his  own  knowledge  in  reference  both  to  the  known 
and  the  unknown. 

There  is  also,  in  these  graduate  years  of  study,  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  an  aloofness  of  scholarship,  a  detachment 
from  the  world  of  human  affairs  and  activity,  and  a  dearth 
of  human  sympathies. 

It  is  an  obvious  economic  loss  to  develop  the  mind  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  man.  All  of  these  dangers  and  draw-backs 
incident  to  the  necessary  perfecting  of  oneself  in  his  specialty 
may  be  overcome  by  the  stronger  personalities  among  our 
graduate  students.  When  this  is  the  case  we  have  a  con¬ 
spicuous  variation  from  the  type  which  we  all  admire. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  variations  from  the 
type  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  type  itself,  nor  tend  to  modify  its  salient  features. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  extreme 
cases,  and  yet  the  type  withal  remains  the  same.  If  any 
change  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the  type  it  is  the  constant 
and  central  forces  in  operation  tending  to  produce  the  type 
which  must  themselves  experience  some  radical  modifica¬ 
tion.  Where  in  any  development  the  phenomenon  appears 
which  is  known  as  the  progression  of  the  type  there  is  always 
a  tendency  among  the  typical  forms  to  fashion  themselves 
according  to  those  extreme  cases  of  variation  which  show 
essential  superiority.  To  secure  a  progressive  type  there¬ 
fore,  there  must  be  some  modification  of  the  essential  de¬ 
terminants  among  the  controlling  influences.  Natmallyi 
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progress  in  university  experience  is  realized  only  when  the 
progression  of  the  type  can  be  maintained.  The  question 
suggests  itself  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under 
discussion.  How  is  it  possible  to  secure  this  improvement 
of  the  graduate  student  type?  The  type  we  have  seen  is 
due,  in  general,  to  the  expectation  which  has  been  created 
in  the  university  world  as  to  the  kind  of  excellence  which 
is  in  demand.  Therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  expectation  as  regards  a  higher  order  of  attain¬ 
ment,  influences  will  appear  and  prevail  which  will  assure 
the  progress  of  the  type. 

Towards  this  end  it  seems  to  me  that  we  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  studies  of  our  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  should  insist  that  whatever  may  be  the  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  they  choose  for  their  special  field  of  investi¬ 
gation  they  should  be  taught  to  correlate  it  with  the  great 
central  subject  of  their  studies.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
his  graduate  years  the  student  should  understand  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  will  be  required  to  interpret  the  results  of  his 
research  in  the  light  of  the  whole  body  of  knowledge.  The 
scholar  is  not  the  collector,  but  the  interpreter  of  knowledge. 

This  expectation  we  can  enforce  moreover  by  a  very  care¬ 
ful  endeavor  on  our  part  to  make  the  final  examination  of 
a  student  for  the  doctor’s  degree  as  comprehensive  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Such  an  examination  should  test  the  student  upon 
his  general  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  of 
its  historical  development,  of  its  determining  laws,  and  of 
the  standards  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to  reach  a  dis¬ 
cerning  judgment  and  a  critical  estimate  of  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  its  essential  significance.  The  supreme  test  of  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  is  his  ability  to  conduct  a  doctor’s  ex¬ 
amination  and  by  his  questions  reveal  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  the  candidate’s  scholarly  resources,  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  his  own  resources  also. 
It  would  be  well,  moreover,  to  induce  the  student  to  choose 
a  subject  for  his  doctor’s  dissertation  which  will  necessarily 
compel  him,  in  order  to  master  it,  to  make  excursions  far 
afield  into  the  neighboring  territories  of  knowledge. 
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The  true  scholar  must  also  have  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  knowledge.  There  must  be  something  in  his  nature 
that  will  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  the  unfolding  of 
truth  in  its  infinitely  various  forms  before  his  inquiring  ob¬ 
servation.  There  should  be  such  an  appreciative  sense 
of  its  value  as  to  command  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 
He  should  possess,  also,  the  ability  to  relate  the  truth  he 
discovers  to  life  itself,  and  to  give  it  that  scope  and  play 
in  his  experience  which  will  exert  its  transforming  power 
upon  life’s  interests  and  activities.  There  are  some  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  true,  which  will  be  seen  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
problems  of  living,  such  as  the  study  of  social  and  political 
conditions,  of  history,  or  of  philosophy.  There  are  other 
subjects,  however,  which  have  only  an  indirect  reference 
to  the  daily  problems  of  existence.  But  no  truth  swings 
entirely  clear  of  life,  and  any  body  of  ideas,  however  ab¬ 
stract  and  seemingly  remote  from  concrete  experience, 
nevertheless  will  be  found  to  possess  a  transforming  power 
in  reference  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  scholar  who 
entertains  them  as  his  familiar  companions.  They  will 
at  least  tend  to  quicken  the  thought  and  furnish  the  mind 
with  a  sensitized  surface  capable  of  receiving  upon  it  the 
impressions  of  the  human  world  from  whose  contact  it  can 
not  escape. 

Among  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  merely 
mechanical  there  must  be  some  power  of  the  mind  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  various  items  of  fact  into  a  living  whole.  Where 
there  is  life  there  is  always  creative  power.  The  spirit 
of  knowledge  eludes  definition.  There  is  no  formula  which 
expresses  or  explains  it,  but  it  is  possible  for  a  university 
to  create  the  expectation  that  anyone  who  may  cherish 
the  ambition  to  become  a  scholar  should,  early  in  his  career, 
give  evidence  that  for  him  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  veritably 
a  tree  of  life. 

The  humanistic  strain  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholar  may  be 
produced  by  the  study  of  science  as  well  as  that  of  the 
classics  or  of  philosophy  or  of  art.  Wherever  there  is  in¬ 
tellectual  striving  an  expansion  of  the  mind  results.  This 
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in  itself  should  normally  stimulate  human  sympathies  and 
enlarge  the  range  of  human  interests,  for  this  mental  de¬ 
velopment  is  chiefly  brought  about  thru  contact  with  other 
minds  not  only  of  one’s  contemporaries  but  of  other  ages 
and  of  other  races.  This  should  create  a  sense  of  mutual 
dependence  and  thus  make  possible  a  true  brotherhood  of 
scholarship. 

We  know  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  it  becomes  efficient 
power  only  when  one  has  learned  the  secret  of  applying  it 
to  the  concrete  experiences  of  life.  One  may  possess  a  whole 
world  of  knowledge  and  have  behind  him  a  whole  world 
of  experience,  but  if  this  world  is  detached  from  the  actual 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  life  it  is  of  no  avail.  The 
scholar  must  acquire  not  only  knowledge,  but  also  that 
wisdom  which  is  the  art  of  directing  knowledge  to  a  worthy 
end.  Above  all,  one  must  learn  the  secret  of  applying  his 
knowledge  to  human  conditions  and  to  human  needs. 
To  instruct,  to  persuade,  to  control  men  there  must  be  an 
understanding  of  their  nature  and  disposition,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  most  persons  will  be  determined  at  the 
last  analysis  by  their  ability  to  deal  with  men.  Whatever 
may  be  one’s  profession  or  calling,  human  contacts  are 
inevitable.  Even  the  most  technical  branches  of  knowledge 
which  seem  far  remote  from  any  human  relation  or  signifi¬ 
cance,  whatsoever,  are  not  free  from  this  human  factor.  The 
men  who  are  to  pursue  the  technical  professions  after  their 
studies  have  been  finished  are  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
their  knowledge  of  their  fellow  men.  For  the  activities  of 
their  daily  work  will  bring  them  in  close  touch  with  the 
human  elements  with  which  they  must  deal,  and  which  they 
must  learn  how  wisely  and  efficiently  to  control. 

This  relation  of  the  graduate  student  to  the  human  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  life’s  work  is  peculiarly  significant  as  regards 
the  position  and  function  of  the  teacher.  It  is  of  imperative 
necessity  that  our  graduate  students  who  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  profession  of  teaching  should  have  about  them 
the  possibilities  of  daily  companionship.  Talent  may  be 
developed  in  secret,  but  character  only  in  the  stream  of 
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the  world,  as  one  who  knew  well  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature  has  so  profoundly  observed.  Surroundings  should 
be  provided  for  them  which  will  bring  together,  in  one  com¬ 
mon  life,  men  of  various  temperaments,  tastes  and  aptitudes 
whose  studies  lie  in  various  fields  of  knowledge,  and  which 
thus  will  tend  to  make  them  mutually  helpful  one  to  another 
thru  the  daily  commerce  of  thought. 

Again,  the  graduate  student  should  be  led  by  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  surroundings  to  such  a  reverence  for  the  might 
and  majesty  of  truth  that  he  will  show  the  spirit  of  humility 
as  he  walks  within  the  courts  of  knowledge.  The  scholar 
should  possess  a  masterful  grasp  of  the  truth  and  should 
speak  with  the  voice  of  authority;  but  this  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  docile  spirit.  Docility  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  progress  in  scholarship.  The  pride  of  scholarly 
attainment  is  as  deplorable  as  the  pride  of  material  pos¬ 
session.  The  intellectual  Pharisee  could  not  possibly  see 
himself  bulk  so  large  were  it  not  that  the  world  of  knowledge 
appears  to  him  so  exceedingly  small.  Whatever  superiority 
a  man  may  attain  on  account  of  his  scholarship  should  be 
very  humbly  and  reverently  devoted  to  the  enlightenment 
of  his  less  highly  favored  fellows.  If  he  feels  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  he  will  not 
waste  much  time  in  the  fruitless  occupation  of  contemplating 
and  admiring  them.  He  will  then  recognize  the  truth  that 
his  learning  is  not  to  be  prostituted  in  the  vain  exploitation 
of  himself,  but  in  the  humble  service  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  in  the  pursuit  of  any  investigation  which  a 
graduate  student  undertakes,  he  should  have  clearly  before 
him  the  difference  between  discovery  and  rediscovery.. 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  test  of  discovery 
as  regards  the  ability  of  the  special  research  student.  It 
is  not  absolutely  essential  that,  in  the  studies  of  a  scholar, 
some  new  discovery  should  be  made.  The  progress  of 
scholarship  is  often  along  the  lines  of  rediscovering  for  him¬ 
self  that  which  has  been  known  to  the  world  of  thought. 
The  main  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  Does  a  scholar’s 
research  furnish  a  new  centre  of  illumination  to  lighten 
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the  path  of  his  progress?  Is  his  increasing  knowledge  a 
lamp  to  his  feet?  It  is  too  great  a  demand  upon  him  that 
he  should  discover  an  absolutely  new  light.  It  is  sufficient 
in  many  cases  if  he  can  gain  a  new  reflection  from  some  old 
and  constant  source  of  illumination.  One  can  always 
maintain,  however,  ah  independence  of  judgment  even 
where  it  is  impossible  to  attain  originality  in  research. 

We  hear  much  today  of  the  demand  for  productive  scholar¬ 
ship.  Productive  scholarship,  however,  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  value  of  the  product.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  of 
a  man’s  accomplishment  merely  that  it  is  a  work  well 
done.  To  estimate  it  at  its  full  value,  we  should  be  able 
to  assure  ourselves  also  that  it  is  worth  doing.  It  is  urged 
that  in  the  search  after  something  new  and  original,  whether 
one  succeeds  or  not,  at  least,  habits  of  work,  devices  of 
experimentation,  methods  of  exact  scholarship,  are  acquired 
and  can  be  acquired  only  in  this  way.  This  is  all  true  and 
the  spirit  of  research  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
But  the  exclusive  desire  to  discover  something  new  and  in 
an  original  way  has  its  dangers  and  may  lead  to  purely 
mechanical  methods  of  investigation.  And  our  studies 
will  become  mechanical  unless  we  bring  to  our  task  a  richly 
furnished  mind,  conversant  with  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
great  men  who  have  marked  out  the  boundaries,  and  have 
built  the  highways  of  the  territory  embraced  by  the  general 
subject  which  we  are  investigating.  We  may  go  into  the 
byways  of  knowledge  and  push  our  inquiries  beyond  the 
frontiers,  blazing  a  trail  patiently  and  perseveringly  into 
the  region  of  the  unknown ;  but  from  time  to  time  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  seek  the  high  places,  whence  we  may  be  able  to  gain 
a  vision  of  those  widely  extending  fields,  which  have  already 
been  won  for  man’s  knowledge  and  use.  This  is  the  scholar’s 
privilege;  it  is  also  the  scholar’s  duty  as  well. 

There  is  a  prevalent  fallacy  that  after  the  foundation  of 
general  knowledge  has  been  securely  grounded,  we  can  then 
give  our  whole  time  and  attention  to  building  the  super¬ 
structure  of  our  specialty,  and  that  questions  of  general 
knowledge  in  the  domain  of  our  subject  may  well  cease  to 
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interest  us,  and  can  be  eliminated  from  our  thoughts  and 
pursuits. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that  quite  the  opposite 
is  the  case — that  we  can  only  satisfactorily  build  up  our 
specialty  when  we  are  constantly  buttressing  it  by  our 
growing  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  in  which  our 
specialty  falls.  I  would  emphasize  this  point  particularly, 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  buttress  as  well  as 
a  foundation.  Towards  this  end  we  should  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  the  graduate  student  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  studies  the  necessity  of  developing  the  complementary 
powers  of  his  mind.  There  should  be  an  endeavor  to  balance 
the  faculty  of  penetration  with  that  of  vision,  the  process 
of  analysis  with  that  of  synthesis,  experiment  with  theory, 
fact  with  law,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  case 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  universal  significance.  True 
scholarship  has  power  within  itself  to  correct  its  own  de¬ 
fects  and  transcend  its  own  limitations,  if  there  is  only  the 
passion  for  knowledge  and  the  unwearying  zeal  to  possess 
it. 

The  one  whose  self-discipline  has  produced  a  finely  tem¬ 
pered  intellect,  who  is  possest  by  the  love  of  truth  and  counts 
no  sacrifice  too  great  in  pursuit  of  it,  who  keenly  scents  the 
source  of  explanation  in  the  concealed  cause,  who  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  exact  statement, 
who  has  learned  the  secret  of  making  every  stream  of 
knowledge  tributary  to  his  particu’ar  specialty,  who  is 
accustomed  to  reserve  his  judgment  until  he  is  able  to  see 
the  obverse  side  of  the  shield,  who  has  a  sense  of  relative 
values,  who  knows  how  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  among 
his  own  menta  powers,  skilled  in  the  art  of  humanizing 
knowledge  and  breathing  upon  it  the  breath  of  life — this 
is  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  scholar. 

?  John  Grier  Hibben 

Princeton  University 


II 

POLITICS  AND  THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  PROBLEM 


Within  the  past  dozen  years  the  literature  of  education 
has  contained  many  articles  on  what  has  been  termed  the 
rural  school  problem.  There  has  also  been  much  discussion 
of  the  problem  from  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  A 
number  of  proposals  for  its  solution  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  these  proposals  have  been  enacted  into  law.  We 
are  slowly  securing  better  teachers  for  the  country  schools; 
the  instruction,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  slowly  being  im¬ 
proved;  efforts  are  being  made,  in  a  number  of  states,  to 
educate  the  school  trustee;  districts  are  being  required  to 
raise  higher  taxes  for  schools,  and  to  pay  better  salaries  for 
their  teachers ;  and  here  and  there  one  reads  of  isolated  cases 
where  rather  remarkably  efficient  country  schools  have  been 
developed  by  some  teacher  of  large  insight  and  marked 
industry.  Still,  notwithstanding  nearly  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  discussion  and  agitation,  the  country-school  problem 
still  remains  with  us,  and  may  be  said  to  be  but  little  nearer 
any  real  solution  than  it  was  a  doxen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  best  teachers  go  to  the  cities  at  the  first  opportunity; 
parents  move  to  town  to  secure  better  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  for  their  children;  trustees  change  faster  than  we 
can  educate  them ;  and  the  country-school  problem  re¬ 
mains  with  us,  each  year  calling  louder  and  louder  for 
solution. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  nearly  all  of  the  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  recognized.  The 
country-school  problem  lies  too  deep  down  to  be  reached 
by  any  of  these  superficial  remedies,  and  it  will  not  be 
reached,  in  any  other  than  a  local  and  a  temporary  manner, 
until  much  more  fundamental  treatment  is  applied.  Good 
public  schools,  either  in  city  or  country,  demand  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization  adapted  to  modern  conditions;  and  the 
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efficient  administration  of  a  system  of  rural  schools  can  not 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  system  remains  as  it  is — isolated, 
individual,  and  blighted  by  the  curse  of  personal  and  party 
politics.  Under  the  conditions  of  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  existing  in  the  majority  of  our  states  today,  good 
rural  schools  are  almost  impossible.  Let  us  first  examine 
existing  administrative  conditions,  and  then  suggest  what 
is  believed  to  be  an  effective  line  of  treatment. 

The  inefficient  district  system 

In  thirty  of  our  forty-eight  states  we  find  the  rural  and 
village  schools  organized  under  the  control  of  what  is  known 
as  the  district  system.  Originating  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  spreading  over  New  England 
and  to  the  westward  before  its  limitations  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  the  district  system  established  itself  everywhere 
to  the  west  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  south.  It  has 
since  been  abolished  in  all  New  England  and  in  a  number 
of  other  states  where  it  once  flourished.  It  still  remains, 
however,  as  our  smallest  and  most  commonly  used  unit 
for  educational  administration.  Its  essentials  are  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  small  area,  of  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or 
twelve  square  miles,  and  containing  a  few  families,  into  a 
local  political  organization,  known  as  a  school  district. 
For  this  the  people  elect  three  district  school  trustees,  or 
school  directors,  to  represent  them  and  to  manage  the  school. 
An  annual  school  district  meeting,  with  special  meetings 
as  the  needs  required,  was  once  a  general  feature  of  the 
district  system,  and  this  is  retained  in  a  number  of  states. 
In  such  meetings  the  people  guided  their  representatives 
and  held  close  control  of  school  district  affairs.  The  school 
district  is  thus  our  smallest  and  our  most  democratic  unit 
for  public  administration,  and  it  has  survived  to  today  in 
thirty  of  our  states,  tho  nearly  everywhere  with  diminished 
powers. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  education  was  a  somewhat 
optional  matter  and  essentially  a  local  affair,  and  when 
taxation  for  public  education  hung  in  the  balance,  the  dis- 
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trict  unit  rendered  its  greatest  service.  It  was  particularly 
useful  under  the  earlier  agricultural  conditions,  and  in 
communities  where  wealth  was  somewhat  evenly  distributed, 
population  sparse,  intercourse  limited,  supervision  almost 
or  entirely  absent,  and  isolation  the  rule.  The  schools 
establisht  were  often  very  poor  schools,  but  they  were 
the  best  the  people  knew  and  they  believed  in  them.  The 
district  meeting,  too,  served  as  a  forensic  center  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the 
office  of  school  trustee  came  to  be  an  office  of  much  local 
importance.  The  people,  in  district  meeting,  guided  by 
their  officials,  laid  down  what  they  wished  as  to  instruction, 
textbooks,  methods  of  teaching  and  length  of  term,  and 
instructed  the  trustees  both  as  to  teachers  and  wages.  Many 
people  have  grown  up  without  knowing  any  better  system, 
and  it  has  accordingly  become  hallowed  by  age  and  endeared 
by  sentiment. 

Since  the  time  when  the  district  system  spread  to  the 
westward  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it  have  almost 
everywhere  past  away,  new  conceptions  of  educational 
and  business  organization  have  been  evolved,  and  for  forty 
years  the  system  of  district  organization  has  been  condemned 
generally  by  educational  officials.  It  is  expensive,  edu¬ 
cationally  inefficient,  conservative  to  a  high  degree,  and 
lacks  most  of  all  directive  intelligence  and  impulses  to  for¬ 
ward  action.  Despite  a  certain  diminishing  value  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  people,  the  system  as  a  system  is  opposed  to  any 
broad  public  policy  regarding  education,  and  educational 
progress  under  it  is  usually  blocked  by  district  jealousies, 
district  shortsightedness,  and  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to 
district  rights.  Fierce  animosities  are  engendered  from 
time  to  time  in  the  districts  over  matters  of  relatively  little 
importance,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  often  impaired 
for  years  by  these  factional  disturbances.  The  decline 
in  importance  of  the  district  system  began  half  a  century 
ago,  and  in  recent  years  its  defects  as  a  system  for  school 
administration  have  been  brought  glaringly  to  the  front. 
A  number  of  states  have  entirely  abolisht  the  system  for 
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some  larger  unit  of  administration,  tho  usually  only  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  against  the  forces  of  conservatism, 
while  other  states  have  completely  subordinated  it  to  a  more 
rational  system  of  school  organization.  Everywhere  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  has  been  promoted 
in  proportion  as  the  district  system  has  been  abolished  or 
subordinated. 

The  army  of  school  officials 

The  absurdly  large  number  of  school  trustees,  or  directors, 
required  by  the  system,  is  one  of  its  most  serious  defects. 
To  expect  to  find  three  competent  men  in  every  little  school 
district  is  to  expect  to  find  what  is  not  there.  Since  the 
influx  of  foreign  people  there  are  many  districts  in  every 
northern  and  western  state  where  it  is  difficult  to  find 
trustees  of  native  birth.  From  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  trustees,  an  absurdly  large  number,  are 
necessary  under  the  district  system  to  manage  the  school 
affairs  of  an  average  county.  To  expect  to  find,  or  even 
to  expect  to  educate,  such  a  number  of  competent  school 
officers  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  In  Illinois,  for  example, 
approximately  forty-five  thousand  school  directors  and 
township  school  officers  are  required  to  conduct  the  rural 
and  ungraded  schools  of  the  state,  employing  about  twelve 
thousand  teachers  and  costing  for  maintenance  about 
three  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  one  in  every  thirteen  adult  males  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state  to  serve  as  school  officials,  and  one  school 
official  for  every  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars  of  expendi¬ 
ture. 

There  is  no  educational  or  business  need  for  such  an 
army  of  school  officials.  Any  rural  school  could  be  much 
better  lookt  after,  in  so  far  as  any  rural  school  should  be 
lookt  after  by  inexpert  local  authority,  by  not  to  exceed 
one  trustee  for  each  school,  while  the  little  district  business 
which  needs  to  be  transacted  could  be  transacted  much 
more  economically  and  more  expeditiously  if  it  were  all 
centralized  under  the  county  educational  authorities,  as 
nearly  all  other  forms  of  county  business  now  are.  To  have 
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a  fully  organized  district  school  board  in  every  little  rural 
school  district  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  effective  obstacles  to  substantial  edu¬ 
cational  progress  which  could  be  devised. 

If  the  office  of  school  trustee  continually  attracted  the 
best  citizens  of  the  community  it  might  not  be  so  bad,  but 
it  usually  does  not.  The  business  is  too  small  and  too  petty, 
and  consumes  too  much  time,  to  warrant  any  farmer  who 
has  other  interests  of  importance  in  giving  much  time  to  it. 
To  the  small  man,  tho,  the  office  is  an  important  one,  often 
the  highest  and  the  only  one  within  the  gift  of  the  electorate 
to  which  he  may  ever  hope  to  aspire,  and  he  frequently 
makes  a  determined  effort  to  secure  it.  The  position  of 
clerk  or  treasurer  of  the  district  school  board  often  carries 
a  little  pay  and  certain  perquisites  with  it  which  may  be 
made  financially  profitable;  the  income  from  boarding  the 
teacher  is  something  worth  being  electioneered  for;  while 
the  ability  to  assume  authority  over  the  teacher,  and  to 
make  men  and  women  of  education  and  refinement  await 
his  pleasure  and  accept  his  terms,  are  very  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  office  to  the  man  who  ought  not  to  have  it. 
Party  politics,  as  such,  seldom  enters  into  these  contests, 
but  personal  politics,  religious  and  social  affiliations,  racial 
animosities,  and  personal  grudges  enter  to  a  large  degree. 
To  the  kind  of  men  who  ought  to  fill  it  the  office  of  trustee 
is  very  unattractive.  Any  action — good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent — is  likely  to  provoke  unintelligent  criticism  and  to  bring 
all  kinds  of  petty  jealousies,  masculine  and  feminine,  to 
the  surface.  A  man  who  renders  disinterested  service 
seldom  desires  a  reelection.  To  the  teacher,  too,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  equally  unattractive,  and  the  best  get  out  from  under 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  system  is  to  be  condemned,  also,  from  the  standpoint 
of  almost  every  sound  principle  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  inability  to  secure  cooperative  action  from 
dozens  of  unintelligent  boards  of  district  trustees,  more 
frequently  actuated  by  a  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  than 
by  educational  insight,  makes  such  progressive  measures 
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as  the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  provision  of  professional 
supervision,  or  the  reform  of  instruction,  very  difficult 
of  attainment,  except  as  they  are  superimposed  from  above. 
The  consolidation  movement,  which  has  been  of  so  much 
value  in  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  has  made  its  chief  progress  in  states  which  have  first 
subordinated  or  abolished  the  district  system.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  this  matter  is  marked, 
and  the  difference  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  difference 
in  the  units  of  adm'nistration. 

The  district  system  perpetuates  small,  unnecessary  and 
inefficient  schools;  the  education  provided  under  it  is  far 
poorer  than  it  ought  to  be,  while  attempts  to  improve  it 
are  usually  ephemeral;  as  a  means  of  school  administration 
the  district  system  is  inefficient,  inconsistent  and  unpro¬ 
gressive,  and  a  well-developed  system  of  county  education 
is  practically  impossible  under  it;  the  petty  personal  in¬ 
terests  and  the  district  jealousies  and  quarrels  which  siu*- 
round  its  administration  interfere  greatly  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  efficiency  of  the  rural  school;  it  is  no  longer  justified 
on  either  political  or  social  grounds,  and  the  primacy  of 
the  district  in  matters  educational  should  give  way  to  a 
rational  system  of  county  educational  organization  and 
administration,  as  has  been  done  in  nearly  all  other  political 
and  social  affairs. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools 

When  we  pass  from  the  district  to  the  county  in  school 
administration  we  pass  from  the  field  of  personal  to  that 
of  party  politics,  and  we  find  that  party  politics  here  lay 
as  heavy  a  hand  on  county  school  administration  as  personal 
politics  do  on  the  district  school.  At  the  head  of  the  county 
educational  system  is  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  twenty-nine  of  the  forty  states  having  such  an  officer 
he  is  elected  by  the  people  at  popular  elections.  In  eighteen 
of  the  twenty-nine  states  he  is  elected  for  but  two-year 
terms,  and  in  two  of  the  eighteen  he  is  ineligible  for  more 
than  four  years  in  the  office.  In  other  words,  the  county 
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superintendent  of  schools  a  man  who  ought  to  enter  the 
work  as  a  life  work  and  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  educa¬ 
tional  leader,  is  by  the  people  regarded  merely  as  a  political 
officer  and  clerk  and  the  principle  of  a  rotation  in  the  office 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  county- 
superintendent  of  schools  usually  lives  up  to  what  the  people 
expect  of  him,  and  too  often  is  a  political  worker  or  an  office 
clerk  rather  than  an  educational  leader.  He  must  first 
become  a  resident  of  the  county  and  a  voter,  must  then 
work  up  in  the  party  ranks  to  secure  the  nomination,  must 
stump  the  county  against  an  opponent,  and  must  pay  his. 
political  assessments  and  campaign  expenses,  all  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  job,  and  always  with  the  risk  of  defeat  staring  him 
in  the  face.  In  states  where  the  primary  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  he  must  win  two  elections  instead  of  one,  and  every 
other  year  must  waste  about  six  months  of  his  time  and  of 
his  possible  educational  efficiency. 

Character  of  superintendents  produced 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  office  does  not  attract  the 
best  men  in  the  teaching  profession.  Good  men  can  sell 
their  services  in  a  better  market.  The  low  salaries  paid, 
the  expense  of  securing  the  office,  the  public  notoriety,, 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  the  short  tenure  of  office,  the 
high  protective  tariff  levied  against  brains  and  competency 
from  the  outside  by  the  local  residence  requirement,  and  the 
inability  to  accomplish  much  when  he  has  the  district 
system  to  deal  with,  all  tend  to  keep  the  best  men  out  of 
the  office.  The  position  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  is  one  of  much  potential  importance,  but  in  most 
of  our  states  it  remains  to  a  high  degree  a  highly  protected 
local  industry,  offering  but  temporary  employment  to  the 
few  who  are  willing  to  consider  political  candidacy. 

The  superintendent  who  tends  strictly  to  his  educational 
business  usually  does  so  at  the  expense  of  his  political 
prospects,  and  the  man  who  continually  and  conscientiously 
does  his  duty  in  the  district  system  states  is  soon  marked 
for  defeat  by  the  enemies  he  has  made  in  the  districts. 
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The  office  offers  no  career  for  anyone.  A  term  or  two  in 
the  office,  and  the  electorate  passes  the  job  around  again. 
Too  often  good  men  go  down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  because  of  having  rendered  honest  and  efficient 
service,  and  are  made  the  victims  of  a  shrewd  canvas  among 
an  unthinking  electorate.  Not  infrequently  good  men, 
who  have  learned  and  like  their  work,  go  down  to  defeat 
thru  some  unforeseen  slip  in  the  party  convention  or  some 
untoward  accident  during  the  political  campaign,  or  are 
made  the  victims  of  boss  enmity  or  are  buried  under  a  party 
landslide.  The  political  method  of  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  is  one  full  of  accidents  and  surprizes,  the  real  merit 
of  a  man  for  the  office  has  little  to  do  with  either  his  selec¬ 
tion  or  retention,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  most 
capable  of  our  school  men,  who  ought  to  be  the  leaders, 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  office.  The  blighting 
influence  of  party  politics  in  the  county,  and  personal 
politics  and  jealousies  in  the  districts,  alike  combine  to  pre¬ 
vent  progress  in  rural  education.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  chief  educational  progress 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  made  by  the  cities, 
and  that  the  rural-school  problem  remains  with  us. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  system 

The  fault  lies,  not  so  much  with  the  county  superintendents 
themselves,  as  with  the  system  which  produces  them. 
Averaged  up,  the  present  ones  are  probably  as  good  as  the 
political  system  has  so  far  produced;  it  is  the  system  which 
produces  them  which  is  wrong.  The  office  today  is  but 
a  temporary  and  a  poorly  paid  job,  and  offers  no  incentive 
to  any  one  to  prepare  for  it.  Almost  nowhere,  outside  of 
some  of  the  southern  states  and  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Utah,  can  a  man  either  enter  the  work 
or  retain  his  place  in  it  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  office  were  taken  entirely  out  of 
politics,  made  an  appointive  instead  of  an  elective  office, 
and  opened  up  to  the  competition  of  the  brains  of  the  whole 
country,  as  high  school  principalships  and  city  superin- 
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tendencies  have  been;  and  with  salary,  tenure  and  promo¬ 
tion  based  on  competency  and  efficient  service,  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  would  soon  offer  a  career  for  which 
a  man  or  woman  would  be  warranted  in  making  long  and 
careful  preparation. 

The  stock  argument  that  the  present  plan  is  thoroly 
democratic  and  educates  the  people  is  one  which  has  no 
merit  in  it.  The  cities  are  not  undemocratic  because  they 
appoint  their  city  school  superintendents  instead  of  electing 
them,  nor  are  the  high  schoo'  districts  because  they  do  not 
have  the  people  nominate  and  vote  for  two  local  residents 
every  time  they  need  a  new  high  school  principal.  Even 
county  school  superintendents,  who  are  the  hardest  to  make 
see  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  political  system 
of  which  they  are  a  part — until  someone  else  gets  their 
office — always  say  No  when  one  proposes  that  these  posi¬ 
tions  be  put  in  the  elective  column  too.  Yet  there  is  no 
argument  for  voting  for  one  that  does  not  apply  equally 
well  to  the  other,  and  no  argument  against  voting  for  one 
that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  The  argument 
that  the  people  are  educated  by  using  the  ballot,  which  is 
a  stock  argument,  is  exceedingly  fallacious  when  applied 
to  the  election  of  so  distinctly  an  expert  officer  as  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  education  of  the  people 
comes  from  voting  on  issues,  and  not  in  deciding  between 
men  who  are  to  do  work  of  a  highly  expert  and  professional 
type.  The  qualities  demanded  for  such  an  office  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  are  such  that  the  people  are 
not  competent  to  decide  between  candidates,  and  a  decision 
by  the  electorate  is  more  likely  to  be  a  poor  decision  than 
a  good  one. 

The  way  out 

To  put  our  rural  and  village  schools  on  a  proper  basis, 
to  provide  the  kind  of  instruction  and  supervision  children 
in  such  schools  ought  to  enjoy,  and  to  eliminate  the  rural- 
school  problem,  we  need  to  eliminate  both  personal  and  party 
politics  from  the  management  of  our  country  schools  and 
to  put  them,  so  far  as  management  is  concerned,  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  better  organized  city  school  systems. 
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This  demands  the  subordination  of  the  district  system, 
the  erection  of  the  county  as  the  unit  for  school  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  complete  elimination  of  party  politics  from  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  educational  systems  has  there  been  such  urgent  need 
for  men  of  adequate  educational  preparation,  deep  pro¬ 
fessional  insight,  large  executive  skill  and  personal  power 
for  the  supervision  of  rural  education,  and  such  men,  once 
selected,  need  to  be  given  the  same  tenure,  compensation 
and  free  hand  which  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  well- 
organized  city  school  system  has  today.  Long  ago  our 
cities  abolished  their  districts  and  began  to  manage  their 
schools  as  a  unit,  and  not  until  our  counties  introduce 
something  of  this  unit  system  into  educational  manage¬ 
ment  can  there  be  a  proper  coordination  and  consolidation 
in  rural  education.  For  the  pleasure  of  electing  a  horde 
of  unnecessary  trustees  and  voting  for  another  county 
office,  the  people  have  as  a  consequence  an  unnecessary 
number  of  small,  costly,  and  inefficient  rural  schools ;  poorer 
teachers  than  is  necessary,  and  inadequate  and  often  un¬ 
suitable  instruction;  and  supervision  that  is  little  more 
than  a  name. 

Needed  reform  in  the  county  offices 

What  is  true  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  true  of  many  other  county  officers.  The  county  district 
or  prosecuting  attorney  is  usually  one  of  the  poorer  lawyers 
of  the  county,  or  some  young  lawyer  who  has  not  as  yet 
found  his  place  in  the  profession.  The  position  of  county 
judge  is  not  infrequently  held  by  relatively  poor  lawyers, 
largely  because  the  better  lawyers  will  not  do  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  and  to  hold  the  office.  Clerk,  assessor,  tax 
collector,  sheriff  and  coroner  are  other  offices  which  need 
reforming,  and  which  will  be  when  the  people  finally  come 
to  see  the  heavy  price  they  pay  in  the  inefficiency  of  the 
officials  they  now  try  to  select  by  popular  vote.  The  boss 
system  is  over  them  all,  and  to  this  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  is  no  exception. 
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Democracy  ought  to  mean  good  government  and  efficient 
administration — the  best  and  the  most  efficient  that  the 
taxes  we  pay  can  secure,  but  this  does  not  of  necessity  im¬ 
ply  that  the  people  shall  elect  all  or  any  number  of  those 
who  are  to  secure  such  government  for  them.  With  the 
coming  of  the  short  ballot  in  county  government,  as  it  has 
come  in  city  government,  one  of  the  first  offices  which  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  political  column  is  that  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  Rural  school  administration 
and  supervision  is  a  piece  of  expert  professional  work,  if 
it  is  done  properly,  for  which  a  superintendent  ought  to 
prepare  himself  with  care,  and  which  ought  to  be  placed 
on  as  high  a  professional  plane  as  is  the  supervision  of  our 
city  schools.  When  this  has  been  done  the  subordination 
of  the  district  system  and  the  reorganization  of  our  hundreds 
of  scattered,  costly  and  inefficient  rural  schools  into  a  much 
smaller  number  of  efficient,  graded,  and  centrally  located 
rural  schools,  with  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  country 
children,  and  with  supervision  as  close  and  effective  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  cities  today,  will  be  very  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

A  desirable  reform 

Utah  and  Maryland  offer  us  excellent  examples  of  a  good 
system  of  county  school  organization,  and  some  other  states, 
as  for  example  the  supervisory  system  of  Massachusetts, 
or  the  Minnesota  scheme  for  the  reorganization  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  districts,  possess  some  commendable  features. 
The  essentials  are  a  small  county  board  of  education,  say 
of  five,  only  a  part  of  whom  go  out  of  office  at  any  one  time, 
and  consisting  of  laymen  e  ected  by  the  people,  preferably 
at  a  time  distinct  from  the  general  political  election.  This 
body  constitutes  a  county  board  of  education,  analogous 
to  a  city  board  of  education.  The  board  then  elects  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  such  assistant  super¬ 
intendents  as  are  necessary  or  are  required  by  law,  being 
free  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  men  or  women 
for  the  positions,  and  fixes  the  compensation  of  each.  The 
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board  also  appoints  a  secretary,  with  such  clerical  assistants 
as  are  needed.  The  secretary  and  his  assistants  then  at¬ 
tend  to  all  clerical  and  business  functions,  leaving  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  free  to  attend  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  county  board, 
with  the  assistance  of  its  executive  officers,  then  manages 
the  schools  of  the  county,  outside  of  the  cities  under  city 
superintendents,  as  a  unit,  manages  all  strictly  county 
schools,  purchases  and  distributes  all  school  supplies, 
and  levies  the  county  school  taxes.  One  very  important 
function  of  such  a  board,  acting  in  conjunction  with  its 
executive  officers,  is  that  of  abolishing  the  present  districts 
and  reorganizing  the  educational  system  of  the  county 
according  to  some  rational  plan,  and  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
viding  all  of  the  children  in  rural  or  village  districts,  thru 
the  agency  of  a  number  of  strong  centralized  schools,  often 
with  partial  or  complete  high  schools  attached,  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rural  education  comparable  in  efficiency  with  that 
provided  by  the  better  city  school  systems  for  their  children. 

The  Utah  and  Maryland  plans  are  fundamental,  be¬ 
cause  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  rural-school  problem. 
The  subordination  of  the  district  system,  the  elimination 
of  personal  and  party  politics  from  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  the  reorganization  of  rural  education  along 
good  business  and  professional  lines,  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisites  to  any  permanent  solution.  Closely 
connected  with  the  problem  of  reorganization  is  the  further 
one  of  providing  adequate  finance,  tho  this  would  be  in 
large  part  solved  by  the  institution  of  the  county  unit  of 
administration. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 


Stanford  University,  Cal. 


Ill 

CREATIVE  EVOLUTION  AND  THE  WOMAN  QUES¬ 
TION 

Professor  Bergson’s  poetico-philosophic  book,  Creative 
evolution,  contains  no  direct  reference  to  the  woman  ques¬ 
tion;  nor  can  one  gain  from  it  any  assurance  that  he  is 
conscious  of  the  immanent  imminence  of  the  female  revolt 
— or  shall  we  say  revolution?  Perhaps  he  is  far  enough 
from  London  to  have  escaped  the  crash  of  broken  glass 
the  other  day  when  woman  made  another  of  her  non- 
intelligent — not  unintelligent,  mark  you — but  dreadfully 
effective  arguments  for  the  ballot.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
technical  student,  who  is  merely  interested  in  Ufe  itself, 
will  find  no  more  pertinent  suggestion  in  Professor  Bergson’s 
fine  book  than  its  implication  against  the  feminists.  If 
his  philosophy  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  sound,  or  even  if 
he  is  merely  on  the  right  track,  the  movement  towards 
woman  suffrage  and  all  it  implies  is  fundamentally  unwise. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  unravel  the  thread  of  evolution  millions 
of  years,  and  not  the  simple  task  some  think  it,  of  altering 
the  statutes  of  a  few  centuries. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  not  the  practical  worst.  To 
yield  to  the  popular  demand  for  sex  equality  at  the  polls, 
in  the  professions,  and  everywhere,  would  be  to  throw  away 
deliberately  the  single  hope  that  remains  to  mankind  for 
any  further  real  step  in  advance;  that  is,  for  any  deeper 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  life.  In  the  briefest 
way  I  shall  try  to  state  the  grounds  for  this  inference. 

Life  is  tendency.  This  is  Bergson’s  analysis.  On  the 
one  hand  material  science  can  not  explain  it;  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics  consider  life  only  as  a  series  of 
successive  stages;  life  as  studied  by  them  is  dead.  They 
do  not  even  ask,  much  less  answer  the  question  how  it  gets 
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from  one  stage  or  moment  to  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
theology  and  rationalism  in  general  consider  life  n  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  end.  There  is  some  force — God  according  to 
one  view,  and  some  nameless  world-force  according  to 
another — that  is  pulling  life  along  to  some  pre-arranged 
goa  which  must  finally  be  reached.  This  is  equally  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Life,  he  says,  is  and  always  has  been  a  push. 

Along  this  line  of  tendency  there  are  three  well-marked 
junctions:  vegetative  torpor,  animal  instinct,  and  human 
intelligence.  No  vegetable  has  attained  locomotion  or 
consciousness.  The  tendency  for  vegetables  is  to  get 
food  by  transforming  mineral  matter  directly;  and  tho 
some  insect-eating  plants  have  made  a  start  along  the  animal 
road,  they  are  stationary  in  development,  for  they  are 
working  on  a  false  scent.  They  are  in  a  bhnd-alley  of  evo¬ 
lution,  and  are  beating  their  heads  ineffectually  against 
a  stone  wall. 

Second,  animal  life,  what  we  call  the  lower  orders,  has 
pushed  along  the  line  of  instinct.  The  activities  of  the  ant, 
the  bird,  the  bee,  are  guided  thru  a  complicated  maze  by 
a  kind  of  knowledge  altogether  wonderful  to  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  Their  lives  are  almost  unerringly  propelled  by  an 
intricate  understanding  of  many  things  gained  by  them 
without  effort  and  used  by  them  without  reason.  This  we 
call  instinct.  We  fondly  look  for  signs  of  intelligence  in 
our  favorite  animals,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  but  I 
need  not  add  that  what  we  find  is  of  very  dubious  import 
in  showing  ratiocination.  At  all  events,  intelligence  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  animal  world  only  in  the  most  rudimentary 
form — and  as  an  aborted  tendency,  rather  than  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  indefinite  promise. 

Third,  man  has  developed  intelligence.  There  are  some 
fossils,  some  vestiges  of  instinct ;  there  is  some  sub-conscious, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  supra-conscious  knowledge  that  seems 
to  lie  at  the  very  core  of  life  itself,  but  for  the  most  part 
we  guide  our  lives  by  intelligence.  That  is,  we  stand  off 
and  regard  objects.  Intelligence  is  always  a  witness,  a 
spectator.  This  impersonal  character  of  intelligence,  ac- 
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cording  to  Bergson,  contains  the  elements  both  of  its  strength 
and  of  its  weakness.  It  is  better  fitted  than  instinct  to 
understand  and  explain  the  external  world,  but  it  can  not 
understand  itself  or  consciousness  since  it  must  get  outside 
a  thing  in  order  to  regard  it.  Instinct  without  intelligence 
knows ;  it  is  possest  of  the  secrets  of  life,  but  can  not  speak. 
Intelligence  without  instinct  could  speak  if  it  but  knew. 

Thus  far  Professor  Bergson.  Permit  me  to  use  a  figure 
which  may  make  help  for  concreteness.  Intelligence  finds 
itself  inside  a  glass  house  without  entrance  or  exit,  door  or 
window,  looking  out  upon  a  sense-world  of  varied  and  ap¬ 
pealing  charm.  How  to  get  it  out?  Intelligence  has  no 
answer.  Instinct  speaks  up  promptly,  “Break  out;”  and 
it  is  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Whereupon  intelligence 
looks  back  at  the  shattered  glass  (that  reminds  me  again 
of  the  London  suffragettes)  and  at  one  and  the  same  time 
thinks  what  a  fool  it  was  not  to  think  of  that  at  first,  and 

scorns  the  simplicity  of  the  solution . Humanity  then 

is  not  altogether  devoid  of  instinct.  My  next  objective  is 
to  point  out  that  women  have  a  corner  on  human  instinct. 
The  cry  of  “Wolf,  wolf,  the  same  old  fallacy,”  will  go  up 
here;  but  I  crave  a  moment’s  patience. 

Weismann  is  responsible  for  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  the  miracle  of  heredity  is  due  to  the  transmission  of 
an  actual  bit  of  the  parent — and  so  of  the  original  parent, 
of  the  source  of  life. 

Brooks,  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  two  contesting 
principles  whereby  the  offspring  is  always  the  same  as, 
and  always  different  from  the  parent,  suggested  that  the 
male  transmits  the  tendency  to  vary,  and  the  female  trans¬ 
mits  the  tendency  to  be  the  same.  Fathers  transmit  liber¬ 
alism  and  mothers  transmit  conservatism.  Note  that 
Professor  Bergson  is  in  accord  with  both  Weismann  and 
Brooks. 

Maeterlinck  in  his  recent  book.  The  treasure  of  the  humble, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  women.  They  are  storehouses  of 
the  poetry  and  wisdom  of  the  race;  they  are  the  fountains 
of  life  and  remain  closer  to  the  center  and  source  than  do 
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men.  His  mysticism  may  obscure  the  issue  for  many  who 
can  not  be  content  to  “taketh  the  wheat  and  let  the  chaff 
be  stille,”  Suggestions  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  every¬ 
where  in  contemporary  literature.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
Professor  A.  S.  Hill  in  a  little  book  called  Our  English, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  good  old  racy  idiom  of 
our  language  maintains  its  ground  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  new  slang  mainly  thru  the  stories  and  home  talk 
of  the  mothers  around  the  fire-sides.  Wells  and  Bennett 
and  modern  fiction  writers  in  general  testify  in  a  thousand 
convincing  ways  to  the  woman’s  instinct.  Chesterton  in 
What's  wrong  with  the  world?  calls  woman  the  “amateur” 
who  preserves  a  skill  at  all  the  essential  human  functions, 
and  does  not,  like  men,  narrow  down  to  specialism. 

Now  what  is  the  argument  for  woman  suffrage?  The 
feminists  cry  in  chorus,  “Equal  rights — simple  justice.” 
(One  extreme  and  baleful  wing  of  the  movement  thinks 
that  justice  ought  to  be  cut  in  two  to  represent  man’s  proper 
attitude  to  woman — justice.)  Of  course,  any  one  of  Saxon 
forbears  would  favor  equal  rights.  But  must  equal  be  the 
same?  Equality  and  identity  are  two  very  different  horses. 

What  is  the  argument  against  it?  The  only  valid  and 
sufficient  one  is  trite,  pat  to  the  tongue  of  the  male  house¬ 
hold  tyrant,  and  anathema  to  the  “new  woman”:  Woman’s 
place  is  the  home.  After  all,  this  is  an  instinctive  answer 
which  woman  herself  taught  to  man.  Stated  in  this  naked, 
dogmatic  way,  small  wonder  that  women  rebel,  and  demand 
the  same  moral  standards,  the  same  political  privileges, 
the  same  commercial  opportunities,  as  men.  That  is, 
small  wonder  that  the  few  in  whom  the  tendency  to  intellect 
is  hypertrophied,  should  rebel;  and  it  is  even  less  wonder 
that  the  great  majority,  in  whom  the  natural  woman- 
tendency  to  guide  their  lives  by  instinct  prevails,  should 
care  not  the  snap  of  their  fingers  about  the  ballot  and  iden¬ 
tical  rights. 

Three  types  of  women  want  suffrage.  The  artificial 
•conditions  that  a  frenzied  age  of  competition  has  brought 
about,  drives  thousands  of  girls  and  women  out  of  the  home 
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into  the  world  of  men.  Dire  need  forces  these  to  seek  a 
weapon  to  secure  fair  play.  The  hope  of  the  race  is  that 
competition  is  not  eternal.  Other  women,  products  of 
co-education,  take  up  the  intellectual  combat  with  men 
in  pure  zest  and  sex-pride;  they  wish  to  beat  men  at  their 
own  game,  which  impulse  shows  very  good  sporting  blood. 
A  few  others,  the  mannish  women,  are  in  reality  women 
only  by  accident,  and  the  push  of  their  life-force  is  towards 
masculine  restlessness  rather  than  towards  feminine  serenity. 
All  of  these  want  suffrage.  But  the  world  of  women  do  not 
want  suffrage,  and  they  know  why  they  do  not  want  it. 
However,  the  difficulty  is  they  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
why,  nor  will  they  argue  with  their  intellectual  sisters,  for 
their  life-push  is  instinctive.  These  are  they  who  know, 
but  can  not  stand  off  from  the  matter  in  the  intellectual 
fashion  and  explain  it.  The  curious  thing  about  this  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  knowledge  by  instinct  is,  that  men  by  their 
bantering  and  mannish  women  by  their  scorn  have  succeeded 
in  making  women  more  or  less  ashamed  of  it.  The  hint 
that  they  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  immediately  by  in¬ 
stinct,  and  not  by  mediate  stages  of  reasoning,  nose-to- 
the-ground  style,  is  usually  regarded  as  an  insult. 

Another  reason  for  woman’s  resentment  is  the  careless 
assumption  that  all  instinct  is  animal— of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  so  in  comparison  with  intellect,  ignoble.  Bergson’s 
book  is  suggestive,  if  not  specific,  on  this  point.  Instinct 
has  not  been  stationary  in  human  kind  since  the  divergence 
from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Woman’s  instinct  now 
represents  the  accumulation  of  racial  knowledge  down 
to  the  present,  not  merely  down  to  the  time  when  Father 
Adam  began  “to  scratch  with  a  stick  on  the  mold.’’ 

Now  I  fear  and  dimly  foresee  that  the  time  may  come 
when  an  honest  man  will  be  forced  by  the  menace  of  the 
competitive  juggernaut,  if  a  sprag  is  not  soon  applied  to 
its  wheels,  to  help  in  extending  the  ballot  to  women.  If 
women  continue  to  be  forced  out  of  the  amateur  class  into 
the  specialist  and  professional  classes,  where  their  brains  and 
hands  are  matched  against  mens’,  that  time  must  come. 
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But  that  day  will  mark  an  unwise,  retrograde  step,  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  foolish  unravelling  of  the  thread  of  evolution, 
and  a  marring  of  the  fair  pattern  of  life.  Suffrage  would 
give  vast  encomragement  to  women  in  the  anomalous  at¬ 
tempt  to  become  the  same  as  men.  Just  to  the  degree 
that  women  enter  intellectual,  specialized  pursuits  where 
they  vie  with  men  in  the  use  of  masculine  weapons,  will 
the  type  of  mind  resulting  come  to  be  homogeneous — and 
masculine.  Instead  of  two  sources  of  knowledge  we  shall 
need  to  pin  our  whole  faith  to  one;  instead  of  the  normal 
bicameral  system  of  instinct  and  intelligence,  conservatism 
and  liberalism,  we  shall  makeshift  with  a  single  judgment 
hall — which  will  be  liberal  and  always  erratic.  In  other 
words,  instinct  will  not  merely  languish  as  at  present; 
it  will  gradually  die,  and  our  sole  hope  for  deeper  wisdom 
for  the  problems  at  the  core  of  life  will  be  thrown  away. 
The  poets  are  not  creatures  of  intelligence;  they  rise  above 
and  penetrate  behind  it.  Intellect  can  build  a  lofty  super¬ 
structure,  but  it  can  not  arrive  at  the  heart  of  life . 

If  women  strain  along  the  line  of  male  development  and 
persist  in  scorning  or  ignoring  their  unique  source  of  wisdom, 
deeper  than  reason,  we  may  finally  grow  or  dwarf  into  a 
race  of  super-men — if  any  race  is  left  at  all — but  we  shall 
have  refused  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  manhood. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  powder  train  Professor  Bergson 
lights  in  Creative  evolution.  Weismann,  Brooks,  Maeter¬ 
linck  and  the  rest  blow  the  spark  along — and  ware  the 
explosion.  If  I  have  the  key  to  their  message,  feminism 
and  its  entering-wedge,  woman  suffrage,  do  not  promise 
heaven,  but  mutilation  for  the  race. 

Thomas  Percival  Beyer 

Hamune  University 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE 
TEACHER  IN  GERMANY 

It  was  my  privilege  to  make  the  acquaintanceship  of 
Direktor  Dr.  Max  Walter,  Direktor  of  the  Muster- 
schule  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  when  he  visited  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  June,  1911, 
where  I  was  then  teaching.  Knowing  the  great  influence 
which  this  man  has  exerted  upon  the  method  of  modern 
language  teaching,  I  was  glad  indeed  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  exchange  teacher  at  his  school.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  activity  in  this  capacity,  I  crave  the  privilege  of 
expressing  here  my  deep  obligation  and  heartiest  thanks 
to  Direktor  Walter,  for  he  has  been  untiring  in  his  kind¬ 
ness,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  my  stay  in 
Frankfurt  a  profitable  and  a  happy  one.  After  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  can  but  warmly  endorse  the  exchange  system,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  of  its  mutual  value  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  American  schools  are  not  generally  aware  of  this 
opportunity,  or  fully  awake  to  the  advantages  which  come 
from  the  presence  and  activity  of  such  a  native  teacher  of 
language.  I  recognize  that  I  have  gained  invaluable  profit 
from  my  term  of  service,  and  altho  I  can  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  a  statement  as  to  the  degree  of  success  which 
met  my  efforts,  I  can  say  that  the  heart  of  my  time  and 
energy  during  my  stay  in  Germany  was  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  school  which  I  was  serving. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Frankfurt  in  October  to  assume  my 
duties,  Direktor  Walter  was  critically  ill,  but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  classes  were  soon  organized,  and  in  addition  to  this 
work  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  regular  English  classes  of 
the  Direktor  (Unter  and  Obersekiinda) .  I  enjoyed  especially 
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the  work  with  Untersekiinda,  the  first  year  class  in  English, 
which  I  met  six  hours  a  week.  Here  I  endeavored  to  cany- 
out  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  method  of  the  regular 
teacher  of  the  class  and  I  spoke  no  German  at  all,  keeping 
constantly  to  English  as  the  medium  of  communication. 
It  was  with  this  class  that  I  gained  my  best  insight  into  the 
class  work  of  the  German  school,  and  I  had  here  a  most 
valuable  opportunity  for  learning  and  trying  out  the  splendid 
principles  of  method  practised  and  advocated  by  Direktor 
Walter. 

My  main  work,  however,  consisted  in  the  teaching  of 
conversational  English  to  small  volunteer  groups  of  boys 
from  the  four  highest  classes,  namely  Untersekiinda,  Ober- 
sekunda,  Unterprima  and  Oberprima.  Only  those  who 
know  how  heavy  the  program  of  the  boy  of  a  German 
higher  school  is,  can  duly  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  o  volunteers  for  this  optional  work 
was  greater  than  could  be  accommodated.  Altho  it  was 
planned  to  limit  the  number  of  boys  in  each  group  to  six, 
this  could  hardly  be  done.  The  groups  were  organized  as 
follows : 

Oberprima,  3  groups,  each  meeting  one  hour  a  week 
Unterprima,  2  groups,  each  meeting  one  hour  a  week 
Obersekunda,  3  groups,  each  meeting  one  hour  a  week 
Untersekiinda,  4  groups,  each  meeting  every  fortnight 

This  constituted  a  total  of  10  hours  a  week,  the  remaining 
two  of  the  12  hours  required  weekly  being  filled  by  visiting 
and  imparting  instruction  in  regular  English  classes  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Direktor. 

The  conversation  groups  contained : 

in  Oberprima,  respectively,  7,  7,  8  pupils 
in  Unterprima,  respectively,  6,  8  pupils 
in  Obersekunda,  respectively,  6,  6,  8  pupils 
in  Untersekiinda,  respectively,  7,  7,  8,  8  pupils 

Adjustments  in  these  groups  were  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  final  examinations  of  Oberprima  and  at  Easter.  The 
groups  of  the  Oberprimaners  were  replaced  by  Untersekiin- 
daners  with  whom  there  was  always  a  burning  interest. 
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Pupils  having  once  volunteered  for  the  conversation  work 
were  held  responsible  for  regular  attendance,  but  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  this  matter  required  practically  no  attention 
thruout  the  year. 

The  primary  fact  which  I  held  in  view  in  this  work  was 
that  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  conversation.  I  there¬ 
fore  considered  it  to  be  a  matter  of  less  importance  that 
I  talked  than  that  the  boys  talked.  It  was  also  my  constant 
endeavor  to  select  topics  which  were  not  only  instructive, 
but  also  of  sufficient  interest  to  sustain  sharp  attention, 
and  topics  at  the  same  time  broad  enough  in  scope  to  give 
basis  for  lengthy  and  exhaustive  conversation.  If  one 
examines  the  subjects  chosen  for  conversation,  listed  below, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  somewhat  indefinite  and 
all  inclusive  in  character.  Topics  might  have  been  chosen 
upon  which  I  could  have  dealt  out  more  information, 
for  instance  upon  historical  and  literary  subjects;  but 
since  the  purpose  was  to  get  a  reaction  from  the  boys  general 
themes  were  selected  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  boys 
themselves  would  be  able  to  play  a  larger  role. 

It  was  extremely  favorable  for  my  work  that  Direktor 
Walter  had  just  returned  from  a  half-year’s  sojourn  in 
America.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  wealth  of  inter¬ 
esting  material  of  all  kinds,  which  he  placed  at  my  disposal, 
so  that  I  could  hardly  have  been  better  equipped.  I  was 
furthermore  supplied  with  an  extensive  number  of  lantern- 
slides  of  America,  among  them  a  most  beautiful  set  of  views 
of  my  home  state,  California,  generously  loaned  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Fee,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  in  America.  We  consequently 
made  extensive  use  of  the  stereopticon  and  found  it  very 
profitable. 

Among  the  astonishing*  y  large  number  of  distinguished 
visitors  who  come  in  constant  pilgrimage  to  the  Muster- 
schule,  were  many  of  my  own  countrymen,  whom  I  was 
always  glad  to  welcome  in  a  conversation  group,  for  they 
brought  the  fresh  interest  of  a  new  personality.  Such 
an  occasion  I  regarded  as  an  especially  opportune  time  for 
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a  walk;  for  pleasurable  as  the  walks  always  were,  they  fur¬ 
thered  the  cause  of  English  most  when  the  group  was  small, 
or  when  we  were  accompanied  by  another  English-speaking 
person,  who  served  to  divide  the  numbers  and  thus  to  engage 
the  boys  more  individually  in  conversation.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  hours  were  successful  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  participating  in  the  group,  and  I  believe  that  for 
the  best  work  it  is  well  not  to  surpass  the  number  of  six 
pupils. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
various  conversation  hours,  given  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  discust,  and  without  any  further 
principle  of  organization. 

Oberprima:  Sketches  of  our  Lives.  Experiences  from 
Life  in  America.  Politics;  Morocco  and  Tripolis.  Polit¬ 
ical  Parties  in  Germany  and  America.  Military  Affairs 
in  Germany  and  America.  American  Newspapers.  Amer¬ 
ican  Schools.  Universities.  Location  of  Cities.  City  ver¬ 
sus  Country  Life.  Trips  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
to  California.  A  Walk  to  the  Romer  and  Christmas  Market, 
with  Professor  Babcock  of  Chicago  University.  An  Ameri¬ 
can’s  Impressions  of  a  German  Mensur.  A  Visit  to  the 
Ariadne.  The  Trans- Atlantic  Cable.  Views  of  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  and  the  Titanic  Disaster.  Making  a  Trip  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Spanish-American  War.  What  I  saw  in  Berlin. 

Unterprima:  Our  Vacations.  The  Modern  Languages. 
Incidents  from  Our  Lives.  The  Discovery  of  America. 
The  Native  American  Race.  Various  Papers  and  Docu¬ 
ments  from  America.  Newspaper  Clippings.  American 
Democracy.  The  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire. 
Lantern-slides  on  Architectme.  The  American  School 
System.  The  Making  of  Americans.  Ihe  American  Con¬ 
stitution.  Debate:  Resolved,  that  America  was  justified 
in  gaining  control  of  the  Philippines.  Railroads  in  America. 
My  Bicycle-trip  to  Rotenburg  at  Whitsuntide.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  American  People.  Mark  Twain  on  Ger¬ 
many.  Alsace-Lorraine.  My  General  Impressions  of  Ger¬ 
many. 
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Obersekunda:  The  Modern  Languages.  Actions  from 
Awakening  till  School-time.  The  American  Indians,  with 
Slides.  American  Schools.  Various  English  and  American 
Publications.  Art.  What  We  Saw  on  a  Walk.  The 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire.  Eclipses.  A  Visit 
to  a  Gas-factory.  Capital  Punishment  in  Germany  and 
America.  Incidents  from  the  American  Wars.  George 
Washington.  The  Various  Means  of  Locomotion.  How 
We  Spent  Our  Easter  Holidays,  and  Holidays  in  America. 
A  Visit  to  My  Rooms.  Zeppelin  Airships.  America’s 
Pirate  War.  American  Geography.  A  Walk  to  the  Ger- 
bermiihle. 

Untersekiinda:  Objects  in  the  Room.  Actions  in  the 
Room.  Guessing  Game  of  Questions  and  Answers.  Views 
of  Philadelphia.  Stories  of  Life  in  America.  Conversa¬ 
tion  Based  on  Various  Pictures.  American  Songs.  Views 
of  New  York.  Views  of  Western  America.  Postcards 
from  California.  Spring.  George  Washington  and  his 
House.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Holidays  in  America.  City 
Life.  The  House  that  Jack  Built.  A  Trip  thru  Old 
Frankfurt  and  the  View  from  the  Tower  of  the  Cathedral. 
Boating  on  the  River  Main.  American  Army  Pictures. 

The  topics  mentioned  in  Oberprima  were  often  discust 
in  other  conversation  groups  and  vice-versa,  the  sharpest 
division  being  made  between  Unter  and  Obersekunda 
in  the  subject-matter  treated.  To  avoid  repetition  I  have 
not  always  mentioned  the  same  topic  for  all  the  groups 
in  which  it  was  discust. 

I  wish  now  to  express  myself  in  a  general  way  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  observations  which  I  made  in  German  schools, 
comparing  conditions  there  with  the  conditions  in  America. 
It  is  my  great  regret  that  I  did  not  find  time  to  visit  many 
schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  so  that  I  can  not 
guarantee  the  general  applicability  of  my  remarks ;  what 
I  have  to  say  has  reference  primarily  to  the  Realgymnasium 
Musterschule,  in  which  school  I  was  active. 

I  had  heard  and  read  rather  adverse  criticisms  of  German 
school  buildings,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  these 
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criticisms  were  not  true  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  in 
Frankfurt.  I  found  them  modern,  well  lighted  and  heated, 
and  carefully  equipped.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  halls 
were  adorned  with  copies  of  the  best  works  of  art,  giving 
an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  refinement,  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  cultural  education  of  the  pupils.  The  schools 
which  I  visited  were  abundantly  supplied  with  teaching 
aids,  beautifully  arranged  and  catalogued  in  accord  with 
German  thoroness. 

The  size  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium  never 
reaches  that  of  the  large  high  schools  of  our  American 
cities.  The  Musterschule  has  an  attendance  of  about 
500  pupils,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  larger  schools  do 
not  exceed  800  pupils;  whereas  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
in  our  large  cities  to  have  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
2,000  to  3,000.  This  larger  size  is,  of  course,  a  financial 
economy  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  detrimental  to 
organization,  careful  supervision,  and  unity,  and  should 
be  recognized  as  an  evil. 

But  altho  the  American  high  school  often  exceeds 
the  German  high  school  in  size  and  unwieldiness,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  single  classes,  as  in  language  work.  In 
the  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  we  have  long 
had  the  ideal  that  a  language  class  should  not  exceed  20 
pupils  in  number,  and  a  limit  is  placed  at  25.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  great  surprize  to  find  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  far  in  advance  of  schools  in  the  modern  city  of  Frankfurt, 
schools  from  which  we  have  been  drawing  light  and  inspira¬ 
tion  as  the  source  of  reform  in  modern  language  teaching. 
The  reform  method,  above  all  others,  calls  for  reduction 
in  the  size  of  language  classes,  and  yet  there  were  no  less 
than  43  pupils  in  the  class  of  beginning  English  Unter- 
sekiinda,  which  was  at  times  under  my  instruction  at 
the  Musterschule.  I  am  informed  that  this  is  not  at  all 
unusual.  To  be  sure,  this  same  evil  would  be  found  very 
frequently  in  America,  but  it  should  certainly  be  recognized 
as  an  evil,  and  strenuous  attempts  should  be  made  to  rad¬ 
ically  decrease  the  number  of  pupils  in  such  large  language 
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classes.  The  astonishing  results  which  are  obtained  in 
language  work  at  the  Musterschule  in  spite  of  this  dis¬ 
advantage  is  a  further  testimonial  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  reform  method,  and  makes  us  ask  what  further  results 
they  would  accomplish  if  the  classes  were  reduced  to  reason¬ 
able  size. 

In  keeping  with  the  characteristic  German  thoroness 
the  schools  are  conducted  with  care  and  attention  for  the 
minutest  details.  Between  each  recitation  or  instruction 
period  of  45  minutes’  length,  there  is  a  recess  of  rom  10 
to  15  minutes  spent  by  the  pupils  in  the  school  yard  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  permits  and  in  the  halls  in  case  of  bad 
weather.  This  recess  is  for  relaxation  and  for  the  freshen¬ 
ing  of  mind  and  body,  so  that  in  each  succeeding  hour  the 
attention  can  be  focused  with  renewed  strength  and  sharp¬ 
ness  upon  the  work  in  hand.  Great  care  is  given  to  venti¬ 
lation.  The  teachers  realize  more  than  many  of  our  high 
school  teachers  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  professional  duty 
to  control  the  ventilation  of  the  classroom.  During  the 
pauses  above  mentioned  the  rooms  are  invariably  aired 
thoroly,  even  in  winter.  In  the  Musterschule  there  is 
an  excellent  system  of  steam  heating,  good  curtains,  and 
a  splendid  electric  lighting  system  in  each  room.  There 
are  adjustable  desks  and  benches  thruout  the  school, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  boys  are  measured  every  six  months, 
whereupon  the  seats  and  benches  are  adjusted  accordingly; 
so  that  it  never  occurs  as  with  us  that  a  short  pupil’s  feet 
dangle  in  the  air,  or  that  the  tall  boy  is  doubled  up  like 
a  jack-knife  or  made  round-shouldered  because  of  too 
low  a  desk.  The  Germans  criticize  our  method  of  having 
the  pupils  pass  from  one  room  to  another  according  to  the 
subject  studied,  partially  because  it  is  then  impossible  to 
keep  any  scientific  control  over  the  size  of  seats  and  desks. 
The  care  which  the  Germans  practise  in  this  regard  is  possi¬ 
ble  because  the  pupils  of  each  class  remain  in  the  same  room 
and  the  same  seat  during  each  hour  of  the  day,  regardless 
of  the  subject  taught,  unless  indeed  it  is  a  subject  such  as 
drawing,  natural  science,  chemistry  or  physics,  which  re- 
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quires  a  room  of  special  equipment.  However,  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction,  language,  history,  etc.,  likewise 
require  special  equipment.  In  the  Musterschule  much  of 
this  equipment,  needed  occasionally  in  various  classes, 
is  stored  up  in  practical  fashion  for  the  common  use  in  a 
single  room,  where  it  is  beautifully  arranged  and  cata¬ 
logued.  Thus  all  the  material  not  in  actual  use  is  at  any 
time  in  reach  of  all  classes.  Whenever  charts  or  maps  are 
needed,  pupils  are  sent  for  them,  bring  them  to  the  class¬ 
room,  and  return  them  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  In  the 
American  high  school  each  room  is  equipped  for  the  recita¬ 
tions  which  are  held  there,  and  there  is  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  the  material  constantly  at  hand,  ready 
for  instantaneous  reference  without  the  forethought  of 
sending  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Our  system 
whereby  the  pupils  pass  from  room  to  room  for  each  recita¬ 
tion  period  is  not  the  source  of  as  much  complication  and 
confusion  as  my  German  friends  believe  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be.  The  pupils  in  the  German  schools  leave  their 
rooms  between  periods  as  well  as  our  pupils,  and  once  having 
left,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  go  to  a  new  room  as  to  return 
to  the  same  one.  Our  system  of  passing  between  rooms 
is,  of  course,  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  greater  size 
of  our  schools,  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  taught,  and 
the  greater  liberty  to  the  individual  pupil  in  choosing  his 
coiu-se  of  studies.  The  German  school  deals  with  classes 
as  a  unit.  We  pay  the  price  of  a  somewhat  greater  complex¬ 
ity  and  deal  with  individual  pupils,  treating  each  one  with 
more  special  consideration  as  to  his  tastes  and  needs. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  us  to  eliminate  the 
passing  of  the  pupils  as  ong  as  we  retain  the  optional  sys¬ 
tem  of  studies  which  enables  each  pupil  to  have  a  different 
program. 

The  Germans  are  less  generous  with  the  floor  space  in 
the  individual  classrooms,  having  benches  and  desks  for 
two  or  three  pupils  rather  than  individual  desks  as  is  the 
case  with  us.  This  is  disagreeable,  especially  in  regard 
to  written  work,  if  for  no  other  reasons.  But  the  German 
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care  for  detail  is  again  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Muster- 
schule  the  boy  who  sits  on  the  right  side  of  such  a  double 
bench  changes  place  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  with 
the  boy  on  the  left  side,  so  that  the  body  of  each  may  develop 
symmetrically.  A  similar  example  of  minute  care  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  pupils  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  pupils  are  required  to  carry  all  of  their  books 
to  and  from  school  in  a  little  knapsack,  so  that  the  load  is 
borne  in  the  most  scientific  place,  mainly  upon  the  back, 
with  the  weight  distributed  equally  upon  both  shoulders. 
Most  boys  continue  to  do  this  voluntarily  up  to  the  age  of 
13  or  14. 

The  American  teacher  notices  at  once  the  surprizingly 
small  amount  of  blackboard  space  supplied  in  the  German 
schoolrooms.  In  our  high  schools  it  is  the  usual  thing 
to  have  the  entire  room  encircled  by  the  blackboards  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  windows  and  doors  occur,  so  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  send  half  of  the  class  to  the  blackboard  at  the  same 
time.  Indeed  I  have  had  many  classrooms  in  California 
where  the  entire  class  could  be  busied  at  the  blackboards 
at  the  same  time  if  desired.  In  the  German  schools  the 
blackboards  seem  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher.  In  the  Musterschule  there  is  more  black¬ 
board  than  in  most  other  schools,  but  even  there  only  a 
portion  of  the  front  wall  is  devoted  to  the  blackboard, 
which  accommodates  only  from  two  to  four  pupils  at  one 
time.  This  scantiness  of  blackboard  space  imprest  me  as 
the  faultiest  point  in  German  schoolroom  equipment,  and 
should  receive  attention.  The  language  teachers  are  badly 
handicapped,  and  how  a  teacher  of  mathematics  can  get 
along  satisfactorily  with  a  large  class  and  so  little  black¬ 
board  surface  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

In  discussion  of  this  point  with  my  German  colleagues, 
it  was  conceded  that  more  blackboard  space  would  be 
desirable,  but  the  reply  was  made,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  could  not  understand  how  intensive  class  work  could 
be  achieved  when  half  the  class  is  occupied  at  the  board. 
My  reply  to  this  is  that  the  remainder  of  the  class  can  be 
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busied  orally  for  the  short  time  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
extensive  use  of  written  work  on  the  board  can  be  made  to 
lighten  tremendously  the  teacher’s  load  of  paper  correcting 
work,  which  weighs  perhaps  even  more  heavily  upon  our 
German  colleagues  than  upon  us.  Written  work  put 
quickly  upon  the  board  can  be  corrected  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  class  rather  than 
for  a  single  individual  when  it  is  corrected  on  his  paper 
which  the  rest  of  the  class  does  not  see.  One  of  the  tasks 
of  the  reform  method,  which  makes  such  heavy  demands 
upon  the  teacher,  must  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
teacher’s  outside  correcting  work,  and  I  see  in  the  black¬ 
board  an  instrument  which  can  greatly  help  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  end. 

With  regard  to  the  office  of  a  German  school,  one  notices 
in  some  things  what  seems  to  us  an  almost  “penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish’’  policy  of  economy.  The  Direktor 
has  the  assistance  of  a  single  clerk  in  his  office,  where  we 
should  have  an  assistant  principal  and  one  or  two  clerks 
in  a  school  of  the  same  size.  The  Direktor  of  a  German 
school  is  furthermore  required  to  teach  several  classes  in 
addition  to  his  supervisory  and  administrative  duties 
— a  thing  which  is  almost  unheard  of  with  us  except  in  the 
smallest  of  schools.  The  result  is  that  the  Direktor  is 
often  overworked.  I  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  desirable 
for  the  Direktor  to  be  relieved  of  his  teaching  duties,  but 
received  the  reply  that  the  head-master  should  be  the  head 
in  teaching  as  well  as  in  organization;  that  he  regarded 
the  teaching  as  his  highest  calling  and  placed  business 
management  on  an  inferior  level.  This  is  most  apparently 
right  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  such  a  pedagogical  mission 
as  Direktor  Walter  of  the  Musterschule,  who  has  not  only 
wielded  great  influence  in  education  in  his  own  country, 
but  who  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  education  in  other 
countries  as  well.  An  American  professor  wrote  in  a  recent 
letter:  “Since  his  recent  visit  to  America  the  name  of 
Walter  is  mentioned  in  every  large  educational  gathering 
where  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  comes  to  dis- 
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cussion,  and  we  reap  constantly  increasing  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  his  presence  among  us.”  But  the  larger  services 
which  such  a  man  could  perform  seem  to  receive  little 
consideration.  From  lack  of  assistance  the  man  with  a 
mission  and  receiving  a  Direktor’s  salary  is  often  compelled 
to  do  the  work  of  a  clerk,  a  janitor,  or  a  telephone 
boy. 

The  burden  falling  upon  Direktor  Walter  from  the  large 
number  of  distinguished  visitors  who  come  to  inspect  his 
school  should  likewise  receive  consideration.  The  register 
at  the  Musterschule  testifies  to  the  astonishingly  large 
number  of  these  visitors,  and  they  exact  a  proportionate 
amount  of  time.  But  altho  these  visitors  place  a  burden 
upon  the  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mistaken 
policy  to  refuse  to  receive  them.  It  can  only  be  of  value 
to  Germany  to  emanate  her  influence  thru  these  emissaries 
of  other  countries.  I  do  not  know  how  satisfactory  the 
solution  would  be,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation 
at  the  Musterschule  calls  for  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  an  Assistant  Direktor,  so  that  some  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  routine  duties  of  administration  might 
be  cared  for  by  another,  and  the  attention  of  the  Direktor 
be  thus  liberated  for  larger  things.  We  have  certain  lessons 
of  economy  to  learn  in  America,  while  Germany  may  per¬ 
haps  err  at  times  in  the  opposite  way.  I  recall  from  boy¬ 
hood  my  rage  at  the  carpenters  who  built  my  father’s 
house,  for  not  picking  up  and  using  the  nails  which  had 
fallen  accidentally  to  the  ground  during  their  work.  I 
was,  therefore,  imprest  at  the  words  I  chanced  to  hear  from 
Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  false 
economy:  “We  should  discharge  at  once,”  he  said,  “the 
carpenter  who  takes  the  time  to  pick  up  the  nails  which 
fall  to  the  ground,  for  his  time  has  become  too  precious  for 
such  use.  We  pay  the  carpenter  $4  a  day  and  his  time  is, 
therefore,  so  valuable  that  a  few  minutes  of  his  work  are 
worth  more  than  several  pounds  of  nails.”  In  my  opinion 
the  Direktor  of  the  Musterschule  is  forced  from  lack  of 
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sufficient  assistance  to  pick  up  too  many  nails  in  the  valuable 
time  which  should  be  his  for  the  process  of  building. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  equipment  a  few  words 
might  be  said  as  to  school  libraries.  Altho  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  German  schools  to  have  larger  and  better  libraries 
than  ours  because  of  their  longer  period  of  existence,  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  The  libraries  in  the  German  schools 
seem  to  be  a  much  less  prominent  factor  than  with  us. 
In  the  State  of  California,  furthest  west  of  all  the  states, 
and  with  a  history  of  only  about  65  years  as  a  state  of  the 
American  Union,  high  schools  of  similar  standing  have 
elaborate  and  modem  libraries  for  the  constant  use  of  pupils 
as  well  as  teachers.  Each  of  our  six  high  schools  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  its  own  splendid  Hbrary,  and  funds 
are  set  aside  for  their  steady  improvement. 

The  Musterschule  has  a  teachers’  library  of  moderate 
size,  accessible  to  teachers  only,  and  containing  many 
antiquated  as  well  as  more  modem  books.  The  school 
has  also  within  its  walls — tho  accidentally — a  small  and 
interesting  library  belonging  to  the  Neusprachliche  Verein- 
igung  of  the  city.  But  the  school  library  for  the  boys 
themselves  is  not  scientific  at  all,  and  serves  mostly  for 
reading  and  amusement  in  leisure  hours. 

In  making  such  a  comparison  between  the  hbraries  of 
German  and  American  higher  schools  several  things  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  considered.  Most  of  the  German  schools 
have  a  long  history  whereas  most  of  ours  are  new.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  we  should  have  the  advantage  in 
the  modernness  of  oiu"  entire  equipment.  Again,  since 
the  German  higher  schools  are  not  permitted  to  grow  to 
such  unwieldy  size  as  is  the  case  with  us,  the  Germans 
must  have  more  schools  in  a  city  of  the  same  size  than  we, 
and  the  problem  of  supplying  each  school  with  a  library 
is  a  greater  one  to  solve.  But  doubtless  the  main  factor 
at  work  here  is  the  difference  in  our  entire  methods  of 
instmction.  In  America  much  independent  home  work 
and  a  great  amount  of  outside  reading  and  reference  work 
is  required;  in  Germany  (if  I  may  risk  generalization  based 
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on  narrow  observation),  comparatively  little  outside  refer¬ 
ence  reading  is  required.  The  instruction  is  instilled  into 
the  pupils  in  the  classroom.  It  is  characteristic  of  us  that 
we  lay  stress  upon  the  independent  activity  of  the  pupils, 
and — all  too  often,  I  fear — after  assigning  a  lesson  for  their 
preparation,  hold  recitations  in  which  the  pupils  repeat 
what  they  have  supposedly  learned  outside  of  the  class. 
The  German  teacher  presents  to  his  pupils,  by  word  of  mouth, 
everything  which  they  are  to  learn,  and  drills  it  into  them. 
Our  pupils  have  fewer  hours  in  school  and  are  expected  to 
use  their  free  time  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  reading  and 
study;  while  the  German  pupil  has  many  more  hours  in 
school,  with  the  exaction  of  a  much  sterner  attention, 
and  has  little  free  time  for  himself  outside  of  school.  The 
home  work  which  is  assigned  to  him  he  is  required  to  get 
much  more  thoroly  than  our  lax  system  enables  any  one  of 
us  teachers  to  insist  upon.  And  so,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  we  obtain  independence  and  initiative  at  the  cost 
of  much  time  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  superficiality, 
while  the  Germans  obtain  thoroness  at  perhaps  some  slight 
cost  of  originality  and  spontaneity,  the  pupils  remaining 
in  the  main  more  receptive.  The  American  pupil  is  full 
of  questions  which  are  encouraged  and  answered  by  the 
teacher  as  long  as  they  are  thoughtful  and  profitable, 
and  thus  the  independent  energy  of  the  pupils  often  leads 
inductively  to  the  very  heart  of  the  lesson.  It  is  rarer  in 
a  German  classroom  that  such  questions  are  put. 
They  are  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
presentation.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  connection 
likewise  we  can  each  profit  by  adopting  from  the  other. 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  between  our  educational 
system  and  the  German  is  our  co-education  as  contrasted 
with  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  as  found  in  most 
parts  of  Germany.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  universally 
known,  but  it  makes  a  much  more  vivid  impression  upon 
one  who,  after  having  taught  mixt  classes,  enters  a  school 
where  there  are  boys  only.  I  have  always  regarded  and 
still  regard  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
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two  systems  as  one  of  great  difficulty.  In  general,  I  have 
always  been  an  adherent  of  the  co-educational  system, 
believing  that  the  most  natural  and  healthy  results  are 
attainable  by  the  normal  relationship  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  schools  and  classes,  just  as  they  are  together 
in  the  larger  school  6f  life.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that 
I  found  the  classes  of  boys  strongly  appealing,  and  see  that 
segregation,  too,  has  its  great  advantages.  A  harmony 
and  unity  exist  in  a  class  of  boys  which  can  not  be  had  in 
a  mixt  class.  The  boys  work  together  with  much  less 
self-consciousness.  They  may  be  handled  with  greater 
freedom  and  a  healthy  ruggedness.  A  new  vista  is  opened 
up  in  the  possibility  of  taking  long  tramps  with  the  entire 
class,  tramps  of  educational  interest  and  of  mora  and  phys¬ 
ical  value;  a  splendid  practise  with  the  Germans  which  we 
should  cultivate.  One  who  sees  the  rapid  way  in  which 
Direktor  Walter  handles  a  class,  even  requiring  the  boys 
to  run  (on  tip-toes)  rather  than  walk  to  the  blackboard 
or  to  the  phonetic  sound-chart,  to  go  thru  various  actions, 
etc. — everything  moving  with  the  rapidity  and  smoothness 
of  machinery — must  realize  how  the  method  would  be 
hampered  by  the  embarrassment  arising  from  a  class  of 
mixt  sex.  The  French  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  recently  deemed  this  constraint  and  embar¬ 
rassment  to  be  so  serious  a  factor  in  language  work  that  it 
has  begun  the  segregation  of  sexes  in  the  beginning  language 
classes,  tho  not  in  the  more  advanced  work.  On  this  much- 
mooted  question  I  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
each  side,  and  realize  as  I  had  not  done  before  the  advantages 
of  segregation. 

The  next  point  which  I  would  like  to  contrast  is  the 
optional  system  of  studies  in  our  high  schools,  with  the 
rigid  program  of  studies  prescribed  to  the  pupils  of  German 
schools,  where  there  is  no  option  whatever  except  in  a  few 
such  courses  as  linear  drawing,  manual  training,  and  extra 
language  work.  We  err  at  times  in  America  in  giving  too 
much  freedom  to  the  individual.  Certainly  our  optional 
system  is  in  some  respects  too  loose,  often  resulting  in  a 
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scattering  of  energy  and  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  a  crime  that 
a  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  elect  a  certain  language  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  drop  it  and  turn  to  another — yet  it 
often  happens.  Two  years  is  the  average  time  which  our 
pupils  devote  to  a  language  in  high  school,  whereas  to  be 
really  profitable  the  time  devoted  to  a  s'ngle  language  should 
be  not  less  than  four  years.  Many  pupils  scarcely  pass 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment,  in  language  and  in  other 
subjects  as  well. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  Musterschule  the  boys  have  nine 
years  of  French,  six  years  of  Latin,  and  four  years  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  as  a  result  can  accomplish  something  of  permanent 
value  in  these  branches.  However,  the  Germans  are  again 
at  the  opposite  extreme,  allowing  no  option  at  all,  except 
in  the  negligible  cases  mentioned  above.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  three  kinds  of  schools  in  Germany,  Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule,  which  lay  stress  upon 
different  subjects  and  the  child  or  his  parents  may  choose 
which  school  the  boy  (or  girl)  shall  enter.  But  once  in 
the  school  there  is  no  elasticity,  no  choice,  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  closing  year  in  Oberprima,  when  the  boy  is  i8  or 
19  years  old  and  corresponds  in  development  to  the  second- 
year  student  in  an  American  college.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  wronging  of  the  individual,  for  it  forces  each  personality, 
whatever  differences  it  may  develop  in  talent  and  taste, 
into  the  same  mold,  even  beyond  the  age  when  free,  intelli¬ 
gent  choice  should  have  recognition.  System  sometimes 
tends  to  crush  the  individual  in  Germany,  just  as  too  much 
freedom  often  spoils  him  in  America. 

Suppose  a  boy  has  no  mathematical  talent.  We  all 
agree  that  each  boy  should  have  some  mathematies,  but 
is  it  wise  or  good  that  he  should  be  forced  to  continue  the 
subject  too  far  when  his  talents  lie  in  the  direction  of  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  or  literature?  In  the  American  high  school 
the  pupil  who  fails  in  one  subject  continues  in  all  the  others 
in  which  his  work  has  been  satisfactory,  and  repeats  only 
the  subject  n  which  he  failed.  In  Germany  the  boy  who 
fails  in  one  or  more  subjects  fails  in  all  and  repeats  the  en- 
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tire  work  of  the  year,  his  soul  being  fed  on  the  material 
which  he  has  once  digested — unless  he  has  a  compensating 
strength  in  other  subjects  and  is  deemed  sufficiently  ripe 
to  pass  on  in  all.  There  is  no  elastic  provision  to  enable 
him  to  pass  on  in  work  for  which  he  is  fit,  while  still  holding 
him  back  for  the  repetition  of  work  in  which  he  has  failed. 
It  may  be  asked  what  it  avails  to  allow  the  pupil  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  subjects  if  held  back  by  others,  for  he  can  not 
leave  the  school  any  sooner.  This  may  be  true,  but  the 
boy  is  at  least  given  fresh  food  in  all  subjects  in  which  he 
has  done  well  enough  to  justify  it,  and  thus  much  is  gained 
for  him. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  the  occasional  bad  work¬ 
ing  of  the  rigid  plan  of  study.  Suppose  a  boy  of  English 
or  American  parentage  resides  in  Germany,  or  suppose 
that  a  German  boy  has  been  fortunate  enough,  by  trips 
abroad,  to  become  thoroly  conversant  with  the  English 
or  French  language,  so  that  he  is  ready  for  advanced  work 
in  that  subject.  Such  a  boy  can  not  be  accommodated  in 
a  German  school.  If  he  belongs  to  Obersekunda  in  all 
other  subjects  he  must  also  take  Obersekunda  English 
or  French.  He  can  not  take  some  sub  ects  in  Obersekunda 
and  others,  in  which  he  is  advanced,  in  a  higher  class. 
The  classes  form  distinct  pigeon-holes  into  which  the  in¬ 
dividuals  are  placed,  and  if  a  boy  happens  to  get  straddled 
between  two  pigeon-holes  by  any  chance  of  ate,  then  the 
worse  for  the  boy. 

As  in  most  cases  of  two  extremes,  so  here  again  the  proper 
solution  is  doubtless  to  be  found  somewhere  between. 
We  must  add  to  the  restrictions  governing  our  optional 
system,  and  Germany,  we  think,  would  do  well  to  grant 
some  option,  say  to  the  two  highest  classes,  Unterprima 
and  Oberprima.  In  my  conversation  with  the  boys  of 
these  classes  I  found  that,  in  many  cases,  they  strongly  de¬ 
sire  such  a  privilege  and  would  make  grateful  use  of  it. 
A  boy  of  this  age  normally  has  some  decided  bent  which 
he  should  be  permitted  to  develop. 

A  Frankfurt  colleague,  with  whom  I  discust  this  point. 
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writes;  “It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  compare  different 
systems  of  the  two  nations,  without  trying  to  find  the  reasons 
which  explain  those  differences.  There  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  to  granting  option  in  the  German  schools  which 
you  do  not  have  to  consider  in  America.  We  Germans 
can  not  adopt  the  same  optional  system  as  the  American 
schools  have,  for  all  the  boys  who  leave  the  last  and  highest 
class  of  the  so-called  higher  schools  have  to  pass  a  rather 
difficult  examination  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  university 
and  is  the  basis  for  all  careers  dependent  on  the  state  or 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  Now  the  state  prescribes 
a  certain  amount  or  standard  of  knowledge  in  certain  branches 
of  school  work,  and  an  optional  system  going  too  far  would 
not  agree  with  what  the  state  thinks  necessary  to  require. 
Our  whole  school  system,  just  the  same  as  in  America, 
is  closely  connected  with  our  political  and  historical  de¬ 
velopment." 

Understanding  how  entirely  true  this  is,  it  seems  only 
fitting  to  ask  whether  the  state,  which  controls  the  situa¬ 
tion,  can  not  make  the  sufficient,  slight  change  in  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  make  a  certain  reasonable  measure  of 
option  possible  in  the  schools.  If  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  the 
state  could  readily  allow  some  choice  between  studies  of 
equivalent  value — a  step  which  does  not  necessitate  any 
less  amount  or  lower  standard  of  knowledge. 

A  mention-worthy  effect  of  the  optional  and  non-optional 
systems  comes  to  light  in  the  modern  language  work. 
Visitors  of  the  modern  language  classes  at  the  Musterschule 
must  notice  and  admire  the  extensive  use  which  is  made 
of  etymology  and  equivalent  words  in  other  languages 
for  explaining  new  words.  Both  French  and  Latin  are 
heavily  drawn  upon  for  interpreting  a  new  word-form  in 
English;  and  this  is  possible  in  a  German  class  because 
every  boy  in  the  class  has  had  the  same  amount  of  these 
languages  as  well  as  of  all  other  subjects.  In  a  similar 
way  the  contents  of  any  other  lesson,  in  history,  in  German, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  drawn  upon  at  pleasure  in 
the  language  hour,  for  every  member  of  the  class  can  be 
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held  accountable  for  the  same  program  of  lessons.  These 
valuable  phases  of  method  can  be  used  little  or  not  at  all 
in  America,  because  it  is  theoretically  possible  in  a  large 
high  school  that  no  two  pupils  in  the  language  class  may 
have  identical  lesson  programs.  There  are  usually  many 
in  the  class  who  have  studied  no  other  language,  so  that 
the  teacher  of  German  can  not  rely  upon  other  languages 
for  explanation  of  new  material  in  German. 

A  feature  in  school  organization  which  caught  my  at¬ 
tention  is  that  in  the  Musterschule  the  language  teacher 
often  retains  the  same  boys  thruout  the  greater  part  of 
their  study  of  the  language.  For  instance,  French  is  begun 
in  Sexta.  The  teacher  who  begins  the  French  instruction 
advances  with  the  class,  so  that  the  boys  may  have  the 
same  instructor  in  French  for  six  or  sometimes  even  for 
nine  years,  unless  for  some  reason  a  change  is  made.  This 
custom  is  unknown  to  us,  probably  because  our  optional 
system  prevents  a  certain  group  of  pupils  from  remaining 
intact  as  a  certain  fixt  class  in  language  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  Further,  there  is  a  range  of  only  four  years  in  our 
high  schools,  and  of  these  four  only  about  two,  on  the 
average,  are  devoted  to  a  language  by  each  pupil.  From 
an  attendance  of  2,000  boys  and  girls  at  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  out  of  which  there  were  six 
beginning  classes  of  about  25  each  in  German,  there  were 
only  about  six  who  continued  thru  a  fourth-year  course. 
Happily  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  improvement 
in  this  direction. 

The  above-mentioned  plan  of  promoting  the  teacher 
with  the  class,  which  I  have  been  informed  is  only  casual, 
has  the  advantage  of  continuing  unbrokenly  the  method 
used  in  teaching.  The  teacher  knows  exactly  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  the  class,  and  what  he  may  require  of  them.  In 
our  larger  high  schools  the  semester’s  work  is  the  only 
unit  we  have,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  after  a  half  year’s 
work  the  identity  of  a  class  (as  a  unit)  is  lost,  and  the  class 
which  continues  the  next  semester’s  work  is  composed  of 
members  from  different  classes  and  teachers,  where  some¬ 
what  different  methods  have  been  used. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  promotion  of  the  teacher  with 
the  same  class  for  too  long  a  time  may  involve  serious 
disadvantages.  There  is  no  teacher,  however  broad  his 
preparation,  who  has  not  his  particular  horizon  and  his 
individual  peculiarities.  To  limit  a  class  to  this  one  teacher 
robs  them  of  the  freshness  brought  by  a  new  personality, 
with  new  viewpoints  and  a  new  fund  of  experience,  and 
is  sure  to  result  in  a  certain  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
subject  which  would  probably  be  counteracted  by  another 
teacher  in  the  same  subject.  The  promotion  is,  of  course, 
good  for  the  teacher,  in  that  it  keeps  him  from  a  rut  and 
continues  him  in  his  personal  growth.  Our  teachers  are 
generally  accorded  this  same  advantage  of  changes  in 
teaching  program,  but  not  with  the  identical  classes  of 
pupils. 

I  presume  that  no  American  has  commented  on  the 
German  school  system  or  compared  it  with  our  own  without 
objecting  to  the  undemocratic  organization  of  the  former. 
The  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  offer 
an  equal  opportunity  of  education  to  rich  and  poor  alike 
happily  constitutes  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  educational 
system,  and  consequently  the  public  schools,  from  the 
primary  grades  thru  the  university,  are  free  to  all  alike, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Germany  only  the 
Volksschulen  and  Mittelschulen,  offering  a  course  of  nine 
years,  are  free  of  charge.  The  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium 
and  Oberrealschulen  require  tuition.  Altho  a  pupil  can 
enter  a  higher  school  after  three  or  four  years’  attendance 
at  a  Volksschule,  he  can  do  it  only  by  passing  an  examina¬ 
tion,  and  later  on  this  transfer  becomes  practically  impossi¬ 
ble.  So  the  Volksschule  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  ditching  track 
out  into  life,  from  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  a  higher  education.  In  America  a  child  can  post¬ 
pone  decision  as  to  a  higher  education  until  the  last  of  the 
eight  years  of  the  primary  school,  and  the  fimther  we  can 
induce  him  to  go,  the  greater  we  deem  the  gain  to  the  nation. 
We  rejoice  when  the  statistics  show  a  gain  in  the  number 
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of  those  who  go  thru  high  school  and  university,  and  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  such  gains  about.  Enlightenment 
is  the  sole  guarantee  to  the  permanence  of  oiu-  government, 
and  we  feel  that  a  gain  in  education  is  a  gain  in  the  wealth 
and  stabihty  of  our  society. 

An  American  detects — or  thinks  he  detects — a  different 
attitude  in  Germany,  perhaps  due  in  part  (i)  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  social  structure  as  between  a  monarchy  with  its 
greater  class  distinctions,  and  a  democracy;  in  part  (2)  to 
the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  and  universities  in  Ger¬ 
many  entitle  their  graduates  who  pass  the  examinations 
to  a  state  position ;  and  perhaps  also  (3)  in  part  to  the  over¬ 
population  of  Germany  with  its  consequent  overcrowding 
of  all  professions  and  vocations. 

There  is  a  stronger  tendency  in  the  German  than  in  the 
American  mind  to  classify  people  according  to  their  social 
station  or  material  possessions  rather  than  according  to 
personal  worth  and  ability,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  even 
reflected  in  the  school  system.  Of  comse,  great  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  many  scholarships  are  given  to 
the  best  boys  of  the  Volksschulen,  and  the  town  school- 
boards  are  bound  to  give  a  certain  percentage  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  school-fees  to  poorer  children.  So  far,  so  good;  but  we 
feel  that  this  may  be  insufficient.  Are  these  scholarships 
available  in  such  numbers  that  every  boy  in  the  Volks- 
schule,  whose  ability  equals  the  average  ability  of  the  boys 
in  the  Vorschule  and  beginning  grade  of  the  higher  school, 
is  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
higher  school?  If  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  money 
line  exists.  Furthermore,  the  schools  are  not  able  to  de¬ 
termine  with  infalHble  accmacy  at  so  early  a  stage  as  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  a  pupil's  development  which  pupils 
have  the  talents  to  justify  a  higher  education.  These 
talents  are  often  unfolded  much  later  in  the  school  course. 
There  is  a  tremendously  long  and  suggestive  Hst  of  the  world’s 
great  men  who  were  the  very  ones  picked  out  by  their  early 
school-masters  as  the  ignoramuses  and  asses  of  their  class 
— as  the  ones  who  would  smely  come  to  nothing.  Yet  if 
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the  boy  of  the  Volksschule  has  not  shown  fitness  in  the 
early  grades,  his  subsequent  promising  development  will 
be  too  late  to  enable  him  to  make  an  advantageous  switch 
to  the  higher  institution  for  the  continuance  of  his  education. 

Whether  there  be  sufficient  scholarships  for  the  poorer 
boys  of  ability  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  parents  of  a 
little  means  can  put  their  weak  children  thru  higher  schools, 
the  tuition  of  which  closes  them  to  the  poor  boy  of  equal 
ability,  and  thus  the  chance  factor  of  a  parent’s  means, 
determines,  to  some  extent,  whether  or  not  the  German  child 
shall  enjoy  a  higher  education.  In  America  we  are  hostile 
to  the  idea  that  this  be  decided  in  the  slightest  degree,, 
so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  by  the  question 
of  wealth.  There  is  the  same  public  school  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  the  eight  years  of  the  primary  grades  open  the 
way  for  all  to  a  higher  education  in  the  high  school  and 
the  university.  During  the  high  school  period  all  kinds 
of  subjects  are  offered  to  the  pupils,  the  manual  and  the- 
vocational  branches  as  well  as  the  classical,  and  thus  we 
aim  to  bring  it  about  that  the  personal  taste  and  desire  of 
each  individual,  as  well  as  the  fitness  he  shows  by  the  time 
he  has  reached  a  determining  age,  shall  decide  whether  he 
turn  aside  into  life,  entering  upon  a  vocation,  or  whether 
he  continue  in  school  for  a  still  higher  mental  training. 

Germans  and  Americans  have  a  somewhat  different  idea 
as  to  the  function  of  a  university.  In  Germany  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  regarded  as  the  institution  which  prepares  solely 
for  a  professional  career.  In  America  we  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing  our  standards  beyond  what  they  have  been,  and 
we  regard  the  university  as  an  institution  for  imparting 
a  broader  cultural  education  in  addition  to  that  which  the 
high  school  has  given,  and  we  are  beginning  to  demand 
of  our  professional  men  that  they  postpone  their  profes¬ 
sional  courses  at  the  university  until  they  have  graduated 
from  such  a  broad,  cultural  university  course.  In  other 
words,  we  are  making  rapid  progress  towards  a  requirement 
of  three  or  four  years  in  addition  to  the  usual  four -year 
undergraduate  university  course. 
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Now  the  German  universities  are  purely  scientific  and 
professional,  qualifying  their  graduates  who  pass  the  ex¬ 
aminations  to  receive  appointment  to  state  positions.  This 
connection  between  state  and  university  gives  rise  to  an 
embarrassment  which  we  do  not  experience  in  America. 
Germany  has  on  her  hands  an  ever-increasing  “geistigen 
Proletariat,”  a  class  of  young  men  of  mediocre  ability  who 
should  have  entered  upon  other  callings,  but  who,  perhaps 
because  of  the  means  of  their  parents,  have  continued 
thru  the  university,  have  taken  the  examination,  and  in 
increasing  numbers  encumber  the  state,  which  must  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  positions.  This  situation,  as  remarked 
before,  has  no  parallel  in  America.  If  we  get  the  sons  of 
our  farmers  to  take  university  courses,  partly  cultural 
and  partly  along  the  lines  of  scientific  agriculture, 
many  return  to  the  soil  as  men  fitted  to  be  citizens  in  a  self- 
governing  republic,  prepared  in  a  way  which  makes  them 
not  only  more  prosperous  in  their  labor  but  also  richer 
in  their  intellectual  life,  and,  therefore,  an  asset  to  the  nation. 
We  want  not  only  the  most  talented  pupils  to  enjoy  a  higher 
education,  but  strive  to  entice  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  the  moderately  talented  to  continue  thru  our  high 
schools  and  universities.  They  do  not  become  a  burden 
or  embarrassment  to  the  state,  but  a  bulwark  to  it. 

The  Musterschule  has  a  very  splendid  corps  of  teachers. 
The  German  secondary  school  teacher  is,  by  requirement, 
a  university-trained  man,  and  is  generally  excellently  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  profession,  which  he  has  adopted  as  a  life-calling 
and  not,  as  often  with  us,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better 
things.  He  is  better  paid  than  his  American  colleague 
and  except  in  cases  of  gross  unsatisfactoriness  has  life 
tenure  of  his  position.  His  salary  continues  when  he  is 
sick,  whether  it  be  for  a  day  or  several  months;  and  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  pension  on  retiring,  which  increases  according  to 
the  length  of  his  period  of  service.  He  is  required  to  teach 
only  20  to  24  hours  a  week,  whereas  the  ordinary  American 
high  school  teacher  must  usually  teach  30  hours,  without 
counting  duty  in  study  rooms  and  the  vast  amoimt  of  cler- 
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ical  work  imposed  upon  him.  For  this  reason  alone,  we 
should  be  justified  in  expecting  a  discernable  difference  to 
our  disadvantage  in  the  quality  of  the  work  rendered. 
In  the  classroom  the  German  teacher  is  a  strict  disciplina¬ 
rian,  sometimes  seeming  even  a  little  too  stern.  But 
he  secures  perfect  obedience  and  attention,  and  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  him  in  this  respect  He  also 
secures  a  deference  and  politeness  from  his  pupils  which 
is  most  covetable  for  American  boys,  who  do  not  always 
possess  these  attributes  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  German  language  teacher  has  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  American  colleague  because  of  his  close 
proximity  to  France  and  England.  A  trifling  expenditure 
brings  him  to  these  countries.  Some  teachers  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  spend  each  summer  abroad,  now  in  France,  now  in 
England.  The  governing  bodies  of  state  and  town  have 
a  fund  for  aiding  those  teachers  who  otherwise  could  not 
go  abroad  for  their  preparation.  We,  in  America,  are 
at  an  almost  prohibitive  distance  rom  Fance  and  Germany, 
and  yet  there  is  no  government  assistance  or  the  sending 
abroad  of  teachers,  but  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  private 
ability  of  the  teacher. 

Having  spoken  briefly  of  the  German  teacher,  I  wish  to 
say  also  a  few  words  about  the  boys.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  their  splendid  manners.  They  have  an  outer  polish 
which  our  boys  do  not,  as  a  rule,  obtain.  They  tip  their 
hats  to  their  masters.  They  stand  when  teacher  or  visitor 
enters  or  leaves  the  classroom.  They  see  that  a  visitor 
is  supplied  with  a  chair  and  book  without  a  word  of  indica¬ 
tion  from  the  teacher.  None  of  them  ever  past  thru 
a  door  or  gate  before  me  when  we  were  together.  These 
are  only  a  few  slight  points  among  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  but  they  go  to  make  up  the  very  important 
characteristic  of  good  breeding.  In  the  Musterschule 
none  of  the  lying  and  stealing  ever  came  to  my  attention 
which  sometimes  cause  such  distress  and  worry  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  our  schools.  The  boys  are  straightforward  and 
honest.  I  remember  my  astonishment  on  an  occasion  when 
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somewhere  in  a  large  class  of  43  boys  ta  king  was  going 
on  which  I  could  not  ocate  at  the  moment.  At  my  ques¬ 
tion:  “Who  is  talking?’’  the  offender  promptly  stood  up, 
whereas  according  to  my  experience  his  American  con¬ 
temporary  would  have  buttressed  himself  behind  the  silence 
of  his  comrades,  and  w’ould  have  felt  no  prompting  of  honor 
to  acknowledge  his  offense.  I  mention  this  because  it  is 
typical  and  occurred  often  enough  to  warrant  a  deduction. 

In  the  German  school  the  pupil  has  no  time  for  all  of 
the  distractions  to  which  otu*  pupils  are  subject.  Germans 
who  have  visited  our  schools  criticize,  with  justice,  the  ex¬ 
cess  to  which  our  student  activities  go.  In  our  high  school 
there  is  the  debating  club,  the  oratorical  club,  the  language 
clubs,  the  journalistic  club,  the  dramatic  club,  and  endless 
other  clubs,  all  most  excellent  and  praiseworthy  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  which,  in  their  total  effect,  dissipate  the  energies 
and  attention  of  our  pupils  too  much  and  distract  them 
from  their  lessons  proper.  The  German  schools  have  no 
such  excess  of  student  activities,  and  the  German  school¬ 
boy  tends  to  the  main  business. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  during  his  school  course 
the  German  boy  gains  about  two  years  in  development  over 
the  American  boy.  My  observations  in  this  respect  seem 
to  conform  to  the  generally  exprest  opinion  of  educational 
men.  I  have  expended  some  thought  in  the  endeavor  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  this  difference,  and  I  believe  that  the 
following  are  contributing  factors:  It  has  been  mentioned 
a  few  lines  above  that  the  German  boy  is  held  strictly  to 
business.  The  American  boy  has  a  much  easier  lot.  Not 
only  do  the  Germans  work  more  intensely  during  the  school 
hours,  but  they  gain  considerable  time  daily  thru  the  fact 
that  the  school  day  is  longer.  Again,  whereas  the  American 
boy  is  free  on  Saturday  morning,  the  German  boy  goes  to 
school  on  that  day  and  the  result  is  a  gain  of  almost  an 
entire  school  day  in  the  week.  There  are  also  fewer  holi¬ 
days  in  Germany.  We  have  been  almost  holiday-mad 
in  America.  Practically  every  month  in  our  school  year  is 
broken  into  by  a  holiday.  On  these  days  our  pupils  are 
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freed  from  school,  and  have  no  thought  for  the  historical 
occasion  which  the  holiday  should  celebrate.  We  should, 
of  course,  commemorate  these  historical  events  and  instill 
patriotism  nto  our  children  by  directing  their  attention 
to  our  national  heroes,  but  we  can  do  this  much  better  by 
keeping  the  schools  in  session  and  setting  apart  a  portion 
of  the  day  for  a  patriotic  program. 

The  vacations  o  the  Prussian  schools  are  also  shorter 
than  our  own,  the  longest,  which  occurs  in  the  summer, 
lasting  only  fron:  four  to  five  weeks.  We  can  not  well 
shorten  the  length  of  our  long  summer  vacation,  because 
in  most  parts  of  our  country  the  heat  of  the  summer  does 
not  permit  it. 

Another  factor  which  may  contribute  towards  our  dis¬ 
advantage  is  our  too  extensive  employment  of  women- 
teachers.  There  is  not  so  much  objection  to  this  in  the 
grammar  grades,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  that 
boys  should  be  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women-teachers 
on  up  thru  the  entire  high  school  course.  To  my  mind 
there  is  no  question  but  that  a  man-teacher  is  better  for 
boys  of  the  high  school  age.  A  woman  can  not  have  the 
same  firmness,  can  not  make  the  same  appeal  and  obtain 
the  same  response  from  the  boy.  Her  atmosphere  is  femi¬ 
nine  and  not  masculine.  However,  as  long  as  the  teacher’s 
position  is  not  made  sufficiently  desirable  in  America  to 
appeal  to  the  ambitions  of  capable  men,  it  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  be  attracted  to  and  remain  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  German  over  the  American  boy— how  can  the  former 
help  but  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  which  is  around 
him?  In  America  we  are  new.  We  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  historical  past.  We  have  no  great  monu¬ 
ments  of  architecture.  We  have  no  great  legacies  of  art. 
We  lie  thousands  of  miles  aside  from  the  great  nations 
whose  activity  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  history  of  modern 
civilization.  But  the  German  boy  is  born  and  raised  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  this.  On  every  hand  there  is  a  monu- 
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ment  reminding  him  of  some  historical  personage  or  some 
historical  event  which  is  thus  made  tangible  and  real. 
Art  galleries  and  museums  are  open  to  his  inspection. 
Theatres  subsidized  by  the  city  governments  admit  him 
at  low  cost  to  the  best  presentations  of  drama  and  music. 
Towns  with  new  historical  and  architectural  interests  lie 
within  reach  by  an  easy  tramp  or  a  short  trip  on  bicycle 
or  train.  Some  schools  have  scholarships  for  sending  the 
best  pupils  to  England  or  France  for  the  summer,  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  pupils  are  sometimes  made.  These  are  some  of 
the  inevitable  advantages  which  come  from  Germany’s 
location  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  compare  her  education  with  that  in  our 
country. 

There  are  many  praiseworthy  features  in  the  school 
life  which  I  saw  at  the  Musterschule  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  comment,  but  I  have  already  written  at  perhaps  too 
great  length.  The  athletics,  singing  and  drawing  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  Direktor  is  a  man  who,  despite  insistence 
upon  strenuous  work,  brings  joy  into  the  school.  It  is  due 
to  the  rarely  inspiring  and  captivating  personality  of  this 
man  that  the  Musterschule  has  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
body  of  alumni  (at  present  550  strong),  who  afford  financial 
aid  to  the  school,  have  equipped  it  wi  h  scholarships, 
athletic  supplies,  rowing-shells,  tents  and  camping  outfits, 
and  who  defray  excursion  expenses  for  the  poorer  pupils, 
print  programs  for  special  school  occasions,  etc. 

When  I  mentioned  some  of  these  splendid  facts,  after 
my  return,  in  a  talk  to  the  Language  Teachers  Association 
of  Southern  California,  my  veracity  was  questioned  by  an 
elderly  German  professor  who  was  present,  who  told  my 
audience  that  his  recollections  of  early  school  days  in  Ger¬ 
many  formed  the  darkest  memories  of  his  life,  and  what 
I  was  asserting  about  the  school  life  of  a  German  Real- 
gymnasium  sounded  like  fairy  tales  to  him.  Truly,  “old 
times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone.” 

It  seems  a  very  culpable  omission  to  close  my  observa¬ 
tions  and  to  dismiss  the  Musterschule  without  saying  any- 
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thing  further  about  the  reform  method  in  language  teach¬ 
ing  which  is  used  there.  But  so  much  has  been  written 
on  this  subject  and  the  reform  method  is  so  fully  expounded 
in  Direktor  Walter’s  various  treatises  that  I  shall  restrain 
myself  here  to  a  few  brief  remarks.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  splendid  results  which  are  obtained  in  the  language 
classes.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  is  intense.  I  have 
seen  boys  so  eager  to  answer  that  they  left  their  seats 
in  the  rear  of  the  room  and  unconsciously  made  their  way 
thru  the  aisle  to  the  front  in  their  desire  to  get  the  teacher’s 
attention.  I  have  heard  the  boys  in  Direktor  Walter’s 
beginning  French  class  exclaim:  “O!”  “Aw!”  in  regret 
when  the  ringing  of  the  bell  announced  the  closing  of  the 
hour.  I  have  nowhere  seen  such  masterful  class  instruction 
as  against  individual  instruclion  of  members  in  a  class. 

Most  of  the  boys  of  the  Musterschule  who  have  had  one 
year  of  English  can  use  the  language  better  than  the  average 
American  college  student  can  use  German  who  has  studied 
that  language  for  twice  that  length  of  time  according  to 
the  old  translation  method  still  so  much  in  vogue  with  us. 
I  regard  the  central  message  of  the  reform  method  to  be 
the  condemnation  of  the  practise  of  translation  from  one 
language  into  the  other.  A  constant  comparison  between 
two  languages  is  detrimental  to  the  good  and  idiomatic  use 
of  either,  and  translation  is  an  art  in  itself  which  is  quite 
another  thing  from  language  acquisition.  Our  American 
pupils  are  slaves  to  their  dictionaries,  and  lose  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  in  looking  up  the  same  words  over  and  over 
again.  Liberation  from  this  evil  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  abandoning  the  translation  method  and  remaining 
within  the  boundary  of  the  language  being  learned.  The 
material  in  hand  must  be  so  used,  varied,  illuminated,  and 
set  into  motion  by  all  possible  means  that  pronunciation, 
form  and  content  become  one,  and  the  material  becomes 
the  1  ving  possession  of  the  pupil.  Speaking  should  not  be 
a  slow  acquisition  resulting  from  years  of  silent  study,  but  it 
should  form  the  backbone  of  the  process;  for  it  is  the  brand 
which  stamps  a  word  ineradicably  upon  the  consciousness. 
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A  second  message  of  the  reform  method  (which,  by  the 
way,  insists  on  a  pure  and  accurate  pronunciation  obtain¬ 
able  by  the  use  of  phonetics),  is  that  we  should  constantly 
use  the  material  once  acquired.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
further  building  or  use  that  we  acquire  it — and  by  use  I 
mean  not  only  speaking,  but  reading  and  writing  as  well. 
I  vividly  remember  from  my  own  experience  as  a  beginner 
how  book  after  book  was  placed  upon  the  shelf  after  it  had 
been  laboriously  translated  by  the  dictionary.  The  work 
done  in  them  was  scarcely  referred  to  again,  and  profited 
us  little  beyond  the  mechanical  skill  of  hunting  out  the 
correct  words.  One  page  of  material  thoroly  mastered, 
which  remains  an  acquisition  of  the  pupil,  is  worth  a  dozen 
pages  superficially  past  over.  Those  teachers  in  America 
who  argue  that  because  of  our  isolated  position  we  should 
aim  only  at  a  reading  ability  on  the  part  of  our  pupils 
in  a  foreign  language,  mistake  dictionary  work  for  reading 
and  lay  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
protecting  their  own  weakness.  Those  who  do  not  regard 
speaking  as  an  end  in  itself  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  rapid  means  to  the  end  of  genuine  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  ability. 

Anyone  having  followed  the  old  grammar  and  reading 
method  and  remembering  the  rocky  road  of  his  experience 
knows  that  this  process  involves  the  keeping  of  one  finger 
in  the  text  and  one  in  the  vocabulary  and  dictionary, 
and  that  the  ensuing  recitation  in  German  is  only  a  recita¬ 
tion  in  English,  which  contributes  perhaps  towards  a  cer¬ 
tain  logical  training,  but  little  towards  a  knowledge  or  power 
in  German.  In  the  course  of  years,  indeed,  a  little  German 
is  bound  to  seep  in  along  with  the  mechanical  process,  but 
at  what  a  cost  of  time  and  energy!  What  the  boys  learn 
in  English  and  French  at  the  Musterschule  is  theirs,  perma¬ 
nently  and  independently,  a  usable  capital  which  gives 
them  power  for  further  acquisition  of  the  language. 

Regrettably  enough  the  learning  of  a  language  is  some¬ 
times  first  begun  at  college  in  America,  and  at  this  late 
time  the  reform  method  is  not  fully  adaptable.  But  when 
we  so  unscientifically  violate  the  laws  of  psychologyjby 
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beginning  the  language  study  at  so  late  a  period,  we  can  not 
expect  more  than  a  fair  result.  We  must  not  only  do  more 
language  work  in  the  high  schools,  but  we  must  push 
the  beginnings  on  down  into  the  grammar  grades,  where 
they  properly  belong. 

The  counter  argument  may  be  advanced  that  the  German 
language  offers  difficulties  in  script  and  print,  forms  and 
syntax  which  are  found  neither  in  French  nor  in  English; 
that  whereas  the  German  teachers  have  a  solid  grammatical 
basis  from  Latin  and  German  upon  which  to  build,  we  have 
to  do  all  of  the  grammatical  drilling  in  connection  with  our 
modem  language  teaching.  This  is  true,  and  indicates 
that  we  must  modify  the  method  by  placing  a  little  more 
emphasis  upon  the  grammar,  etc.;  but  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  not  use  the  reform  method  and  must  follow 
an  analytical  grammar  method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  language.  Our  conditions  are,  indeed,  quite  different 
in  America,  and  we  can  not  bodily  adopt  the  method  just 
as  it  is  used  abroad.  But  its  cardinal  principles  are  right, 
and  these  we  can  and  must  adopt  where  we  have  not  already 
done  so.  If  it  is  desired  to  place  our  schools  on  the  same 
level  in  language  work  with  the  best  German  schools,  the 
hours  required  of  our  teachers  must  be  reduced,  and  they 
must  be  allowed  sabbatical  years  with  a  continuance  of 
salary  for  the  purpose  of  study  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  German  Government,  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  to  Direktor  Walter,  for  the 
valuable  privilege  which  they  accorded  me  in  appointing 
me  to  serve  as  exchange  teacher  at  the  Musterschule, 
also  to  all  the  faculty  members  and  friends  who  extended 
us  such  cordial  hospitality  in  Frankfurt.  I  shall  long 
continue  to  draw  inspiration  from  this  prized  experience, 
and  shall  delight  to  play  even  a  very  small  role,  where 
my  influence  reaches,  in  the  furthering  of  the  understanding 
and  friendship  between  our  two  great  peoples. 

Clair  Haydn  Bell 

Los  Angeles  High  School 
California 


V 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

It  is  becoming  popular  thruout  the  United  States  to  have 
school  systems  examined  and  reported  upon  by  experts, 
appointed  either  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  some  out¬ 
side  body.  Like  many  other  new  departures,  this  custom 
has  extended  itself  somewhat  rapidly  and  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  it  is  seen  that  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
of  such  investigations  are  likely  to  overshadow  their  bene¬ 
fits.  In  this  age  of  inquiry  and  research  when  there  is 
such  a  feverish  disposition  to  pull  institutions  up  by  the 
roots  to  see  that  they  are  sprouting  properly,  it  is  very 
possible  to  over-emphasize  the  advantage  of  such  inquiries. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  some  'nstances  these  investigations 
have  been  instigated  and  initiated  by  persons  or  associations 
who  are  known  as  severe  critics  of  the  system  and  were 
more  or  less  hostile  to  some  of  those  in  charge.  Further¬ 
more  the  conclusions  of  an  investigating  committee  are 
often  given  broadcast  to  the  public  instead  of  being  treated 
as  a  confidential  communication  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Whether  such  publicity  is  warranted  and  will  re¬ 
sult  to  the  quickening  and  upbuilding  of  the  schools  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  and  the 
recommendations  which  are  made.  If  the  report  is  thoroly 
constructive,  sympathetic,  and  appreciative,  it  may  in¬ 
crease  the  public  confidence,  and  give  courage  and  strength 
to  officers  and  teachers,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  such  faults  and  weaknesses  as  need  to  be  corrected. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  report  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  historical  development  of  the  system,  its  environment, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  to  work,  the  difficulties 
it  has  had  to  meet,  and  consists  largely  in  denunciation, 
and  criticism  of  methods  employed,  it  is  quite  likely  to  do 
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more  harm  than  good  especially  if  it  is  made  a  series 
of  sensations  by  the  public  press  with  exciting  headlines. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  find  fault  with  any 
specific  investigation  which  has  been  made  or  to  impune 
the  motives  or  sincerity  of  those  who  have  made  them, 
but  rather  to  discuss  the  principles  which  should  govern 
such  an  enquiry  and  the  attitudes  which  should  be  pre¬ 
served  both  in  seeking  the  facts  and  in  reporting  upon  re¬ 
sults.  The  public  schools  of  any  community  constitute 
the  most  important  public  interest  and  their  welfare  is 
so  intertwined  with  other  interests,  domestic,  civic,  and 
religious,  that  no  person  or  group  of  persons  should  be 
permitted  under  the  sanction  of  legislative  action  or  of 
popular  clamor  to  take  steps  which  will  do  injustice  to  any 
of  the  interests  involved. 

First. — It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  methods  and  results  of  public  education  are 
non-exam’nable ;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  by  any  quanti¬ 
tative  measurement  or  comparison  to  exhibit  their  real 
worth.  It  has  always  been  agreed  that  teaching  is  more 
or  less  a  spiritual  process.  It  is  one  personality  working 
upon  another.  It  is  the  communication  of  life,  the  culture 
of  ideals  and  sentiments,  and  the  liberalizing  of  mind  and 
heart  by  the  means  of  truth.  If  education  is  a  striving 
for  certain  kinds  of  efficiency,  and  assumes  that  teaching 
and  the  various  activities  of  the  school  can  be  reduced 
to  precise  form  so  that  the  results  can  be  weighed  and 
measured  like  oats  or  petroleum,  our  schools  will  become 
far  less  the  means  of  inspiration  and  uplift  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

An  investigation  can  properly  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  schoolhouses  as  regards  lighting,  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
convenience  and  general  hygiene,  it  can  examine  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  schools  to  see  if  there  is  proper  arrangement  of 
lessons,  and  relief  thru  recreation  and  variety.  Investi¬ 
gators  can  observe  what  relations  exist  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  whether  cordial  or  otherwise,  they  can  set 
examinations  on  subject  matter  to  determine  whether 
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there  is  accuracy,  good  judgment,  sense  of  proportion,  and 
adequate  knowledge.  Inquirers  can  even  observe  the 
teaching  to  see  if  it  is  rational,  logical,  and  interesting, 
they  can  take  note  of  things  that  are  measurable,  such  as 
attendance  and  promotion ;  but  after  all  this  has  been  done, 
there  will  still  be  a  large  area  in  the  life  of  the  school,  the 
value  of  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  tabulate  as  it  is  to 
tell  what  constitutes  the  charm,  the  magnetism,  and  the 
influence  of  personality  whereby  it  becomes  the  more 
dynamic  thing  in  the  world. 

Second. — The  administration  and  operation  of  a  school 
system  thru  all  its  functions  of  organization,  teaching,  dis¬ 
cipline,  etc.,  has,  for  many  years,  commanded  the  study 
and  serv  ce  of  able  men  and  women.  They  have  first-hand 
and  not  merely  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
follows  therefore  that  any  group  of  persons  selected  to 
overhaul  and  criticize  a  school  system  should  be  equal  in 
scholarship,  ability,  and  experience  to  those  whose  work 
they  are  asked  to  investigate.  If  men,  however,  well 
educated  and  competent  on  the  theoretical  side  but  lacking 
in  real  experience  are  authorized  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  practical 
work,  they  are  quite  sure  to  err  in  their  conclusions.  Their 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  lecture  room  rather  than  of 
the  workshop.  Even  if  they  do  not  begin  their  work 
with  preconceived  ideas,  which  they  undertake  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  they  are  in  danger  of  doing  grave  injustice  be¬ 
cause  they  are  inacquainted  with  the  slow,  laborious, 
painstaking  process,  whereby  the  system  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency.  It  would  seem  absurd 
to  appoint  a  group  of  medical  practitioners,  who  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  hospitals,  to  investigate  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  work  of  surgeons  who  have  been  for 
years  performing  operations.  Neither  would  it  be  sensible 
to  ask  a  group  of  engineers  who  have  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  office  work,  making  plans  and  drawings,  to  go  out  and 
criticize  those  practical  men  who  have  solved  great  problems 
in  bridge  building  or  mining. 
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Third. — A  committee  of  investigation  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  a  school  system  to  be 
examined  in  all  its  local  bearings.  They  should  understand 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  conditions  under  which 
the  schools  have  been  developed.  It  often  happens  that 
for  many  years  a  system  has  had  to  work  in  the  face  of 
obstacles.  It  has  been  hampered  by  politics,  and  the  merit 
system  has  not  been  in  force,  or  it  may  be  that  there  have 
been  adverse  economic  conditions  so  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  too  small  to  provide  what  was  necessary 
for  efficiency.  In  some  manufacturing  communities,  where 
the  inflow  of  foreign  people*  has  been  rapid,  the  school 
system  is  greatly  handicapped,  and  needs  much  time  and 
money  to  bring  about  normal  conditions.  All  these  things 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  any  conclusions  re¬ 
specting  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  conditions 
under  which  school  work  is  done  should  be  tempered  by 
facts  as  they  are.  One  serious  drawback  to  the  school 
system  is  the  number  of  teachers  educated  under  a  former 
pohtical  regime,  who  are  not  capable  of  rising  to  high 
professional  plane,  yet  are  not  inefficient  enough  to  be 
displaced.  There  have  been  instances  where  the  board 
of  examiners  apparently  gave  no  attention  to  this  historic 
background,  and  felt  that  it  was  enough  to  search  out  the 
faults  of  a  school  system  and  bring  the  changes  on  them  with 
no  word  of  appreciation  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  system 
had  overcome  its  obstacles  or  of  reasons  for  its  failure  to 
do  so. 

Fourth. — An  investigation  of  a  school  system  today 
will  win  little  glory  for  itself  unless  it  rises  up  to  the  modern 
conception  that  real  education  is,  after  all,  more  phil¬ 
anthropic  than  pedagogical.  The  human  elements  out¬ 
class  and  transfigure  mere  matters  of  method.  When  an 
investigator,  inquiring  into  the  working  of  a  classroom, 
sets  up  standards  of  a  purely  pedagogical  nature  and  gives 
no  consideration  to  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  mis¬ 
sionary,  as  friend,  and  as  moral  guide,  he  does  injustice 
to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  shows  him- 
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self  to  be  more  of  a  pedant  than  a  philosopher.  The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  today  is  the  regard  of  man  for  his  fellow 
man,  which  brings  about  social  action  in  every  department 
of  human  advancement.  Every  schoolroom  is  a  social 
organism.  The  civic  and  moral  training  acquired  in  the 
cooperative  work  of  a  classroom  is  understood  to  be  of 
vastly  more  value  than  methodology.  Or,  in  other  words, 
any  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  teacher  which  does  not 
inquire  into  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  has 
omitted  the  most  important  factor  in  the  problem.  That 
philanthropy  is  the  ruling  principle  in  American  schools 
is  seen  in  the  almost  universal  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
vocational  element,  in  the  searching  out  and  segregating 
of  all  classes  of  delinquent,  defective,  and  unfortunate 
pupils  and  in  the  provision  for  medical  inspection.  The 
dental  clinic,  the  care  of  eye  and  ear,  school  feeding  and 
nursing,  the  opening  of  social  and  recreative  centers,  and 
the  organization  of  various  forms  of  play,  dancing,  etc., 
with  a  moral  aim  as  well  as  many  other  rapidly  increasing 
attempts  to  humanize  and  redeem  the  rising  generation 
thru  physical,  moral,  and  social  means  go  to  establish 
my  thesis. 

Fifth. — Keeping  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said 
about  the  fallacy  of  ignoring  the  social,  ethical,  and  humani¬ 
tarian  aspects  of  public  education,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the 
assertion  that  any  adequate  school  inquiry  should  give 
attention  to  the  product  as  well  as  to  the  process.  A  school 
system  thru  a  course  of  a  series  of  years  may  be  expected 
to  have  brought  about  important  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  community  life.  It  should  have  so  alhed  itself 
with  the  churches,  with  charity  and  other  benevolent 
organizations  as  to  make  a  strong  congeries  of  influences 
reaching  to  every  home  and  giving  character  and  stabihty 
to  every  institution.  An  inquiry  should  therefore  go 
beyond  the  schools  to  the  homes  and  to  the  community 
to  see  whether  there  is  a  good  degree  of  thrift,  prudence, 
and  economic  judgment  in  home  management  as  a  result 
of  school  training.  The  teaching  of  Manual  Training, 
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Domestic  Science  and  Art  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  palpably  affect  the  common  life  of  the  people, 
and  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  in  many  cases  the  im¬ 
provement  has  been  almost  revolutionary.  There  may 
be  a  similar  expectation  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Art. 
Its  fruits  should  manifest  themselves  in  good  taste,  shown 
in  house  decoration,  furniture,  floor  coverings,  etc. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  time  in  the  public  schools  is  given 
to  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  use  of  books. 
Adding  to  this  the  wide  provision  now  being  made  for  public, 
school,  and  classroom  libraries,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  discover  tangible  evidences  of  interest,  appreciation, 
and  judgment  in  the  reading  of  the  young  as  well  as  of 
adults. 

A  committee  of  investigation  might  well  consider  whether 
in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  literature,  athletics  and  social 
recreations  there  are  such  organized  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  to  make  stu'e  that  the  graduates  of  the  schools 
will  be  safeguarded  and  carried  on  along  paths  of  growth 
and  culture.  How  puerile,  after  forty  years  of  strenuous 
educational  endeavor  in  this  country,  to  investigate  a  system 
of  public  education  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
effects  of  that  system  on  the  life  of  the  community! 

There  are  many  other  considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind 
if  the  practise  of  investigating  school  systems  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  gained  if 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  because  of  the  nature 
of  a  school  system  and  the  absolute  need  that  such  a  system 
should  have  public  confidence,  an  investigation  should 
not  result  in  sensational  communications  to  the  public, 
but  rather  in  a  confidential  and  serious  report  to  aid  the 
Board  in  correcting  faults  and  in  carrying  on  its  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  The  investigation  should  be 
deliberate,  time  enough  being  taken  to  inquire  into  all  the 
phases  of  educational  work  and  especially  into  that  border¬ 
land  lying  between  the  schools  and  the  real  life,  vocational, 
political,  religious,  and  social,  of  the  community,  so  that 
educators  may  be  free  from  hypocrisy  and  not  seem  to 
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pretend  one  thing  and  practise  another.  If  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  really  a  redemptive  force,  not  second  to  any  other  in 
the  advancement  of  the  higher  civilization,  it  is  so  not 
because  it  is  subservient  to  any  formal  or  doctrinaire 
opinions,  bu  because  it  calls  into  place  the  highest  human 
attributes  and  sets  free  the  most  inspiring  and  uplifting 
influences  affecting  all  the  people. 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  a  school  system  hold  a  high 
professional  position  in  the  community  and  should  enjoy 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  citizens.  There  is  always 
likely  to  be  considerable  criticism,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  it  may  do  good.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  when 
any  such  important  step  as  the  publication  of  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  investigation  occurs,  all  the  disgruntled 
and  unhappy  members  of  a  community  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  sometimes  manage  to  raise 
a  storm  of  fault-finding  which  is  most  unfortunate  for  the 
schools.  Teachers  who  are  doing  their  duty  quietly  and 
faithfully  should  be  protected,  not  merely  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  good  of  the  children  and  the  homes  from 
which  they  come.  If  children  and  parents  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  schools  are  all  wrong,  it  becomes  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplish  good  results.  Instead  of  appointing 
a  commission  to  report  publicly  on  city  schools,  it  would 
seem  far  better  to  choose  some  one  or  two  very  competent 
persons  as  advisors  to  the  school  system,  say  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  giving  them  proper  salary  and  letting  them 
make  confidential  reports  to  the  Board,  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  matters  as  seem  to  them  to  need  special  attention. 
This  would  be  humane  and  would  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  system  and  those  employed  in  it.  It  would  prevent 
the  exploitation  of  personal  opinions  and  that  playing 
to  the  galleries  which  is  so  likely  to  occur,  and  which  has 
occurred  recently,  not  only  in  the  investigation  of  school 
systems,  but  in  some  of  our  other  civic  institutions.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reach 
a  more  sane  and  rational  method  of  discovering  and  cor¬ 
recting  evils  in  our  most-cherished  institutions. 
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Still  more  to  be  avoided  is  the  policy  which  permits 
one  group  of  professional  people  to  turn  their  batteries 
of  criticism  upon  another  group  equally  competent,  thus 
creating  unrest  and  suspicion  in  the  community-at-large 
and  bringing  upon  themselves,  as  well,  a  degree  of  ill  feeling 
which  they  do  not  deserve,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  men  and  women,  who  are  thot  worthy 
to  do  this  high  grade  of  work,  have  any  other  motive  than 
to  perform  this  service  justly,  effectively,  and  considerately, 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


VI 

GOOD  AND  BAD  IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS' 
From  June  i,  1911,  until  a  very  recent  date,  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  fix  definitely,  a  school  inquiry  has  been 
in  progress  under  the  general  direction  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment: 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President  Board  of  Aldermen; 
Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast,  Comptroller;  Hon.  Cyrus 
C.  Miller,  President  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  who  constituted  the  “Committee  on  School  Inquiry,” 
employed  a  number  of  gentlemen  prominent  in  educational 
work,  for  the  most  part  university  work,  to  investigate  the 
aims,  methods,  and  results  of  the  work  of  our  city  public 
schools.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen,  together  with  the  di¬ 
visions  of  inquiry  to  which  they  were  assigned,  are  as  follows: 

In  charge  of  Educational  Aspects  of  School  Inquiry — Paul  H.  Hanus,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Statistical  Studies  Pertaining  to  the  Need  of  Elementary  School  Teachers;  Pro¬ 
motions  and  Part  Time;  Intermediate  Schools — Frank  P.  Bachman, 
Ex-Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Organization  and  Methods  of  the  Supervisory  Staff,  Including  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  District  Superintendents;  Directors  of  Special  Branches; 
Board  of  Examiners — Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Teachers  and  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Together  with  the  Super¬ 
vision  of  Their  Schools  by  the  Principals;  Elementary  School  Course  of 
Study — Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Compulsory  Attendance  Service — Jesse  D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia. 

Vocational  Schools — Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

High  Schools,  Organization  and  Administration — Frank  W.  Ballou,  Director 
of  School  Affiliation  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Board  of  Education  and  Local  School  Boards — Ernest  C.  Moore,  Professor 
of  Education,  Yale  University. 

High  School  Courses  of  Study  {Except  Commercial  Courses) — Calvin  O.  Davis, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Inspector 
of  High  Schools. 

‘  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  sub¬ 
mitted  December  lo,  1913. 
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High  School  of  Commerce,  Commercial  High  School,  and  Commercial  Courses 
in  High  Schools — Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ungraded  Classes — Henry  H.  Goddard,  Director,  Department  of  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Research,  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Boys 
and  Girls. 

The  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic — Stuart  A.  Courtis,  Head  of  Department 
of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  Detroit. 

The  report  made  by  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  but  has  since  been  publisht  in  book  form, 
and  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  a  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  city  school  organization. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Professor  of 
Administration  Law  at  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  Director  of  the  People’s  Institute, 
were  employed  to  make  a  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  relation  to  the  city  and  state 
government. 

In  addition  to  the  specialists  enumerated  above,  several 
other  persons  were  employed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  “condition  of  the  physical  plan  and  the  business 
system  and  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education.”  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  comment  at  present  on  the  statements 
and  findings  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  make  a  thoro  and  detailed 
review  of  the  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter 
in  which  the  reports  of  the  educational  investigators  are 
embodied.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  this  work 
has  been  done  by  committees  of  principals  and  teachers 
whose  “studies”  of  the  reports  are  published  in  Appendix 
G  of  this  volume.  These  studies  are  as  follows: 


Review  of  Professor  McMurry’s  Report  on  Teachers  and  Teaching  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,  by: 


Byron  W.  Baker,  Principal,  P.  S.  156, 
Brooklyn. 

Mary  L.  Brady,  Principal,  P.  S.  177, 
Manhattan. 

John  D.  Haney,  Principal,  P.  S.  46, 
The  Bronx. 

Emma  L.  Johnston,  Principal,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Edward  N.  Jones,  Principal,  New 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 


Margaret  Knox,  Principal,  P.  S.  15, 
Manhattan. 

Frederic  L.  Luqueer,  Principal,  P.  S. 

152,  Brooklyn  (Chairman). 

Francis  H.  J.  Paul,  Principal,  P.  S. 
17 1,  Manhattan. 

Frank  K.  Perkins,  Principal,  P.  S. 
26,  Brooklyn. 

John  L.  Reigart,  Principal,  P.  S.  166, 
Manhattan. 
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Review  of  Professor  Schneider’s  Report  on  Vocational  Schools,  by: 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Gustave  Straubenmiiller. 

Review  of  Professor  Davis’s  Report  on  High  School  Courses  of  Study,  by : 

John  H.  Denbigh,  Chairman,  Princi-  William  Hayward,  Curtis  High 
pal,  Morris  High  School.  School. 

Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Principal,  Wadleigh  Harry  T.  Weed,  Manual  Training 
High  School.  High  School. 

James  Sullivan,  Principal,  Boys’  Ernest  Reiss,  Boys’  High  School. 

High  School.  David  L.  Arnold,  Washington  Irving 

William  T.  Vlymen,  Principal,  East-  High  School. 

ern  District  High  School.  Hiram  H.  Bice,  DeWitt  Clinton  High 

William  L.  Felter,  Principal,  Girls’  School. 

High  School.  Marion  Mayo,  Eastern  District  High 

Isaac  N.  Failor,  Principal,  Rich-  School. 

mond  Hill  High  School.  Henry  Zick,  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Preston  G.  Farrar,  Erasmus  Hall  Miss  Alice  Higgins,  Girls’  High 
High  School.  School. 

George  W.  Hunter,  DeWitt  Clinton  Miss  Frances  Abbott,  Curtis  High 
High  School.  School. 

Arthur  E.  Hunt,  Manual  Training  Miss  Antoinette  Lawrence,  Jamaica 
High  School.  High  School. 

Review  of  Superintendent  Frank  B.  Thompson’ s  Report  on  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  by: 

James  J.  Sheppard,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Review  of  Mr.  Courtis’s  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  by: 

Middlesex  A.  Bailey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Extracts  from  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farreirs  review  of  Dr. 
Goddard’s  Report  on  Ungraded  Classes  will  be  found  in 
the  pamphlet  containing  the  Reports  on  the  Education 
of  Defective  Children. 

For  the  present  I  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  some  rad¬ 
ical  defects  in  the  procedure  of  the  Inquiry  Committee, 
some  directions  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Reports  may 
prove  injurious,  and  some  directions  in  which  they  ought 
to  prove  helpful. 

I.  Defects  in  Procedure 

I.  Sweeping  conclusions  are  based  on  insufficient  data. 

For  instance,  after  listening  to  only  three  hundred  recita¬ 
tions  in  elementary  schools,  most  of  them  by  proxy,  and 
after  describing  twelve  types  of  lessons  observed  out  of 
about  90,000  class  recitations  per  day,  or  18,000  000  class 
recitations  per  year.  Professor  McMurry  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  instruction  in  the  New  York  elementary  schools 
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is  “on  a  low  plane,  poor  in  quality,  and  discouraging  for 
the  future." 

Dr.  Goddard,  after  testing  about  268  children,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  were  taken  from  classes  for  backward 
children,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  15,000,  or  2  per  cent 
of  the  750,000  children  in  the  schools,  are  mentally  de¬ 
fective. 

Other  instances  of  generalizing  from  inadequate  data 
might  be  cited,  but  these  are  sufficient.  They  suggest 
the  propriety  of  requiring  all  future  school  investigators, 
before  engaging  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  work,  to  pass 
a  thoro  examination  on  Inductive  Logic. 

2.  Purely  theoretical  ideals,  not  tested  by  wide  and  successful 
experiment,  are  set  up  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  work 
of  our  schools  and  everything  that  does  not  conform  to  these 
ideals  is  condemned. 

True,  Professor  Hanus,  in  summarizing  the  “report  as 
a  whole,”  makes  a  different  claim.  He  says; 

“There  are,  as  yet,  no  universally  accepted  standards  whereby  the 
adequacy  of  educational  aims  and  practises  can  be  judged.  It  is  possible, 
however,  by  studying  the  practise  of  progressive  school  systems  thruout 
the  country,  to  formulate  the  aims  that  determine  their  activities.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  “progressive 
school  systems”  were  studied  by  Professor  McMurry  in 
order  to  formulate  the  four  standards  by  which,  and  by 
which  alone,  he  judged  recitations  in  elementary  schools, 
namely,  motive,  relative  values,  organization,  and  initiative. 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  school  system  in  which  these  are 
the  exclusive  standards  exists.  The  idea  of  using  these 
functions  as  the  only  standards  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  teaching  was  evidently  evolved,  not  from  “the  practise 
of  progressive  school  systems,”  but  from  Professor  Mc- 
Murry’s  inner  consciousness.  The  review  of  his  report 
by  a  committee  of  principals  shows  very  clearly  the  inade¬ 
quacy  and  unfairness  of  making  these  standards  the  sole 
criterion.  As,  however.  Professor  Paul  Klapper,  of  the 
College  of  The  City  of  New  York,  has  dealt  with  them  from 
a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  I  quote  the  critique  from 
his  pen. 
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[Then  follows  a  long  quotation  from  Professor  Klapper’s  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  November  last.] 

Professor  Klapper’s  argument  completely  demolishes  Dr. 
McMurry’s  theory  that  every  lesson  in  which  all  four 
functions — motive,  relative  values,  organization,  and  initia¬ 
tive — are  not  discoverable,  is  necessarily  a  poor  lesson. 
It  does  more.  It  demonstrates  that  the  conclusion  based 
on  the  application  of  a  defective  standard,  namely,  that 
instruction  in  the  New  York  elementary  schools  is  “on  a 
low  plane,  poor  in  quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  future,” 
has  not  a  sound  foundation. 

Another  example  of  the  purely  theoretical  ideal  by  which 
our  schools  have  been  judged  is  Professor  McMurry’s  view 
that  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  school  should  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  laying  down  their  own  curriculums  to  suit 
the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  What 
are  the  “progressive  school  systems”  that  have  adopted 
the  plan?  Perhaps  Professor  McMurry  is  able  to  point 
to  one  or  two  isolated  examples.  It  has  not  been  adopted 
by  any  other  civilized  country.  It  has  certainly  not  been 
adopted  in  any  of  our  own  large  cities.  There  are  two 
excellent  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  curriculum  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  now,  with  some  minor  variations,  prac¬ 
tically  identical  thruout  the  United  States,  and  is  generally 
accepted  as  containing  those  things  which  every  child 
should  know.  Arithmetic,  reading,  grammar,  composi¬ 
tion,  spelling,  and  the  rest,  are  everywhere  the  same.  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  desire,  as  a  rule,  not  to  run  counter 
to  received  opinion,  but  to  have  freedom  to  adapt  a  general 
curriculum  to  suit  a  particular  pupil  or  a  particular  class 
of  pupils.  This  freedom  has  been  liberally  accorded  them 
in  New  York.  That  they  have  exercised  it  with  judgment 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  glances  thru  the  District 
Superintendents’  Reports,  published  in  Appendix  E. 
The  second  reason  is  that,  in  a  city  covering  a  vast  territory, 
a  great  part  of  it  still  undeveloped,  there  is  much  migration 
of  population  from  one  part  to  another.  The  interests 
of  the  children  require  that  the  child  should  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  take  up  his  work  in  one  school  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  where  he  left  it  in  another.  Serious  variations  in  the 
curriculums  of  schools  would  cause  serious  retardation  in  the 
progress  of  thousands  of  pupils.  In  any  case,  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  to  give  teachers  authority  to  elect  what 
they  shall  teach  would  result  in  better  teaching. 

Somewhat  better  supported  by  experiment,  tho  still 
very  inadequate,  is  an  ideal  advanced  by  Professor  Hanus 
himself,  for  which,  however,  he  does  not  claim  the  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  his  committee.  This  ideal  is  to  give 
children  the  right  to  elect,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of 
school,  between  three  courses — a  course  practically  as  it 
is  at  present,  a  commercial  course,  and  an  industrial  course. 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  along  these  lines,  but 
as  far  as  they  indicate  anything,  they  indicate  only  that 
the  new  courses  appeal  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  parents  and  pupils.  It  will  require  many  more  experi¬ 
ments  and  much  greater  success  to  demonstrate  that  chil¬ 
dren,  twelve  years  old,  are  able  to  do  what  few  college 
students  can  do  successfully — select  their  own  courses  of 
study.  Should  there  ever  come  a  time  in  this  city  or  in 
any  other  city  when  Professor  McMurry’s  ideal — that 
teachers  shall  choose  what  they  shall  teach — and  Professor 
Hanus’s  ideal  that  children  shall  choose  what  they  shall 
learn — were  put  into  execution,  we  should  then,  in  all 
probability,  find  instruction  really  “on  a  low  plane,  poor 
in  quality,  and  discouraging  for  the  future.” 

Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  theoretical  ideal  by 
which  Professor  Davis  judges  of  our  high  schools.  This 
ideal  is  not  directly  exprest,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  sentences : 

"Any  curriculum  that  is  rigidly  prescribed  by  external  authority  de¬ 
prives  the  pupil  on  whom  it  is  imposed  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  power 
of  judgment,  and  it  may  also  prevent  attaining  the  training  best  suited  to 
individual  needs. 

"Much  greater  opportunity  than  at  present  should  be  given  students 
to  select  under  guidance  the  major  portion  of  their  work  for  themselves." 

Perhaps  Professor  Davis’s  canon,  by  which  he  judges 
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the  merit  of  a  high  school,  might  be  derived  from  the  quoted 
and  many  similar,  sentences,  as  follows: 

The  greater  freedom  the  students  of  a  high  school  have  in 
choosing  their  own  studies  the  better  the  high  school. 

Tho  there  has  been  much  more  experimentation  *  with 
this  ideal  than  with  the  other  ideals  cited,  I  still  class  it 
as  among  the  theoretical  ideals,  because  the  reasoning  on 
which  it  is  based  is  exclusively  a  priori,  and  takes  no  note 
of  the  overwhelming  objections  derived  from  experience. 

Professor  Davis  states  his  argument  as  follows: 

"We  hold  to  the  principle  that  a  progressive  democracy  requires  leaders 
as  well  as  cooperators — men  and  women  with  trained  initiative — and  not 
merely  a  body  of  citizens  with  conventionalized  ideas,  habits,  and  attitudes. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  schools  are  to  serve  well  our  democratic  in¬ 
terests  they  must  encourage  to  the  utmost  individual  talents,  individual 
judgments,  and  individual  responsibilities.  Trained  judgment,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control  come,  however,  from  the  repeated  exercise  of  choices  and 
personal  responsibilities,  not  from  unquestioned  obedience  to  external  direc¬ 
tion.  Any  curriculum,  therefore,  that  is  rigidly  prescribed  by  external  au¬ 
thority  deprives  the  pupil,  on  whom  it  is  imposed,  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  power  of  judgment,  and  it  may  also  prevent  attaining  the  training 
best  suited  to  individual  needs.” 

Thrown  into  logical  form.  Professor  Davis’s  argument 
runs  in  this  wise:  Democracy  requires  leaders;  leaders 
are  men  of  trained  judgment;  trained  judgment,  in  high 
school  students,  is  developed  by  choosing  their  own  studies; 
therefore,  democracy  requires  that  high  school  students 
should  choose  their  own  studies.  What  are  the  facts 
brought  forward  to  support  the  main  thesis:  that  trained 
judgment  in  high  school  students  is  developed  by  choosing 
their  own  studies?  The  evidence  is  not  produced.  We 
are  asked  to  accept  Professor  Davis’s  conclusion  (the  canon 
stated  above)  simply  on  his  deductive  reasoning,  and  to 
accept  the  truth  of  his  chief  premise  on  his  ipse  dixit.  And 
so  applying  his  canon  to  ten  cities  (he  does  not  tell  us  how 
they  were  selected)  he  concludes  that  “in  making  the  work 
of  each  year  flexible,  and  hence  more  adaptable  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  needs  of  individual  pupils.  New  York  City  ranks 
below  nine-tenths  of  the  other  ten  cities.’’  How  terrible 
is  our  condition  in  Professor  Davis’s  eyes  we  may  gather 
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from  such  expressions  as  these:  “We  view  this  uniformity 
of  prescription  as  vicious  in  principle  and  injiu'ious  in  practise. 
“  It  is  undemocratic,  unsocial,  unpedagogical.” 

But  even  into  this  abyss  into  which  we  are  cast,  there 
penetrates  a  ray  of  comfort.  Which  of  the  ten  cities  with 
whose  high  schools  ours  are  compared,  is  it  that  is  tenth, 
that  is  more  “undemocratic,  unsocial,  unpedagogical” 
even  than  New  York?  It  is  St.  Louis — St.  Louis,  whose 
high  schools  grew  up  under  the  fostering  direction  of  William 
T.  Harris  and  Louis  Soldan — St.  Louis,  whose  high  schools 
stand  unsurpast  in  America  for  training  and  for  scholar¬ 
ship.  While  we  have  the  example  of  Harris  and  Soldan, 
and  the  example  of  every  gymnasium  in  Germany,  every 
lycee  in  France,  and  every  public  school  in  England,  in 
prescribing  courses  of  study,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  commendation  of  Professor  Calvin  O.  Davis. 

We  can  dispense  with  it  all  the  more  blithely  when  we 
discover  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  his  theory 
that  trained  judgment  is  developed  by  election  of  studies. 
Free  election  of  studies  had  its  birth  in  colleges.  It  is  now 
being  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  prescription  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  modified  by  choice  between  groups  of  studies. 
This  change  in  college  policy  raises  a  strong  presumption 
that,  if  election  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  older  college 
student,  a  fortiori  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  younger 
high  school  student.  It  should  require,  therefore,  very 
strong  evidence  to  induce  us  to  make  it  the  rule  in  high 
schools. 

What  are  the  facts?  Does  free  election  of  studies 
strengthen  teaching?  College  professors  testify  that  it 
injures  their  teaching  because  they  are  obliged  to  assign 
easy  work  and  give  easy  examinations  lest  students  may 
not  elect  their  particular  subjects.  The  necessity  to  please 
is  substituted  for  the  desire  to  train  students,  and  so  the 
teaching  suffers. 

Is  free  election  of  studies  good  for  the  student? 

Nearly  all  authorities  are  now  agreed  that  for  all  but  the 
strongest  students  election  means  an  ill-balanced  cmriculum, 
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the  choosing  of  “cinch”  courses,  and  the  breeding  of  habits 
of  dawdling  and  idleness.  Under  the  unmitigated  elective 
system  the  college  was  largely  losing  its  repute  as  a  place 
in  which  persistence  of  purpose,  the  will  to  conquer  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  concentration  of  faculty  were  developed.  And 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which,  according  to  Professor  Calvin 
O.  Davis,  is  to  breed  “trained  judgment,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control”  in  the  youthful  students  of  high  schools! 
Are  we  to  give  up  the  great  truth  witnessed  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  great  men  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  that 
the  only  way  to  learn  to  command  is  to  learn  to  obey, 
that  rational  obedience  is  not  slavery  but  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  independence,  that  leadership  is  the  product  of 
the  trained  mind,  and  that  training  comes,  not  from  frag¬ 
mentary  and  disconnected  studies,  but  from  persistent 
effort  to  understand  a  subject  thoroly  and  to  see  it  whole? 
It  is  this  truth  that  underlies  the  high  school  curriculums 
in  New  York.  Students  may  elect  different  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  different  goals — as  college  entrance,  teaching,  me¬ 
chanic  arts;  but  when  a  student  has  made  his  election  he 
is  expected  to  pursue  a  definite  course,  choosing  only  equiva¬ 
lent  subjects  within  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  thoroly 
to  the  end.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  best  way  to  train 
“judgment,  self-reliance,  and  self-control.” 

But  the  worst  feature  of  Professor  Davis’s  own  theory 
remains  to  be  stated.  The  strongest  students — those  who 
come  to  high  school  with  definite  aims — will,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  their  courses  largely  marked  out  for  them 
and  hence  will  have  least  opportunity  to  exercise  choice 
in  studies.  The  largest  freedom  of  choice  is  to  be  reserved 
for  those  who  are  least  able  to  use  it  wisely — for  those  who 
come  to  high  school  without  any  well-defined  object  in  view 
— for  the  weaker  students.  Is  anything  more  needed  to 
reduce  Professor  Davis’s  theory  ad  absurdum? 

Other  examples  might  be  furnished,  but  these  will  suffice 
to  show  that  individual  investigators  did  not  derive  the 
standards  by  which  they  measured  our  schools  from  the 
“practise  of  progressive  school  systems,”  but  from  their 
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own  ideals,  unsupported  by  evidence  and  unverified  by 
experience.  What  value  should  be  attached  to  judgments 
so  derived? 

3.  Another  serious  defect  which  must  impair  the  credit 
given  to  the  validity  of  the  Committee’s  judgments,  is  that 
apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  consider  our  school 
system  in  its  historic  aspects,  or  to  evaluate  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  had  and  has  to  contend.  Our  school  system 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  to  become  the  largest  and  most  complicated  in 
the  world.  Thru  the  century  it  has  had  to  contend  with 
three  enormous  obstacles:  (i)  Extreme  rapidity  of  growth 
which  has  always  outstripped  the  means  of  supplying  an 
adequate  number  of  school  buildings  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  thoroly  trained  teachers;  (2)  the 
constant  presence  of  an  enormous  foreign  population  which 
has  made  teaching  a  matter  of  surpassing  difficulty;  and 
(3)  the  persistent  effort,  against  which  it  was  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  struggle,  to  prevent  politics  from  controlling  the 
schools.  As  good  and  bad  are  purely  relative  terms,  surely 
it  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  and  the  part  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  to  take  these  all-important  facts  into  consideration. 

II.  Directions  in  which  the  Influence  of  the  Reports 
May  Prove  Injurious 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  some  directions  in  which 
the  Inquiry  Committee’s  Reports  may  prove  injurious. 
Of  these  I  give  two  examples: 

I.  The  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic. — As  every  school  man 
knows,  examinations  largely  determine  the  character  of 
teaching.  What  the  examiner  calls  for,  that  the  teacher 
will  teach.  Now,  the  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic  consti¬ 
tuted  an  examination,  and  this  examination,  I  fear,  may 
lead  in  the  minds  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  a  wrong 
conception  of  their  aims.  These  tests  laid  unusual  stress  on 
speed  in  the  manipulation  of  numbers. 

We  all  know  that  speed  in  the  manipulation  of  numbers 
is  an  important  intellectual  asset  in  the  business  world, 
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and  that  it  is  well  worth  a  serious  effort  to  attain.  I  sub¬ 
mit,  however,  that  accuracy  is  much  more  important, 
and  that  the  development  of  accuracy  should  precede  the 
development  of  speed.  What  will  it  profit  a  business  man 
to  have  his  clerk  add  up  a  column  of  figures  in  thirty  seconds 
if  the  resulting  sum  is  incorrect?  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  worlds  demand  accuracy  as  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  in  figures,  and  accuracy  should  be  our  first  aim 
in  teaching  arithmetic. 

Now,  the  Courtis  tests  lead  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  In  that  examination  the  children  were  driven 
at  top  speed  thruout.  They  were  allowed  no  time  for  check¬ 
ing  or  verification  of  their  results.  If  our  teachers  should 
follow  the  example  set  in  that  examination,  they  would  do 
an  irreparable  injury  to  our  pupils. 

Some  years  ago  I  advised  our  principals  and  teachers 
that,  in  their  practise  work  in  addition,  children  should  be 
required  to  verify  the  result  for  each  line  of  figures  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  line.  The  method  suggested  was 
to  add  each  line  first  up  and  then  down,  and  as  often  as 
necessary  until  a  uniform  result  was  obtained.  I  advised 
similar  precautions  in  the  other  fundamental  rules.  I  still 
cling  to  this  theory.  Not  speed  at  the  expense  of  accuracy, 
as  in  the  Courtis  tests;  but  accuracy  first  and  speed  after¬ 
wards  should  be  the  aim  of  the  New  York  schools. 

Some  such  notion  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Courtis 
since  the  New  York  tests  were  given,  as  he  writes  me  that 
he  has  since  somewhat  modified  them.  He  has  recently 
publisht  the  following  by  way  of  comparison  between  the 
results  obtained  in  Boston  and  those  obtained  in  New  York: 

“This  is  probably  the  proper  place,  also,  for  a  much-needed  warning 
against  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  by  its  average  scores.  In  Table 
II,  for  instance.  New  York  should  not  be  called  less  efficient  than  Boston 
because  it  has  lower  scores  of  reasoning,  nor  should  Boston  be  called  less 
efficient  then  New  York  because  it  has  lower  scores  in  the  abstract  work. 
Such  differences  are  legitimate  and  are  due  to  corresponding  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  phases  of  the  subject  that  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  New  York  schools,  being  in  the  commercial  center 
of  the  country,  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  commercial  life  around  them. 
They  have  been  led,  and  rightly,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  to  emphasize  skill 
in  computation  as  best  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  community . 
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"As  has  been  shown  above,  the  wide  range  of  individual  variation  is  a 
constant  feature  of  the  returns  from  all  schools,  and  the  differences  from 
school  system  to  school  system  would  seem  to  the  writer  negligible  until  this 
fundamental  condition  has  been  brought  under  control.  For  instance,  the 
differences  in  emphasis  between  New  York  and  Boston,  as  shown  by  the 
differences  in  the  scores  in  Table  II,  affect  very  few  children.  That  is,  if 
two  equal  groups  of  one  hundred  children  each,  the  groups  being  of  equal 
native  capacity  as  well,  were  to  pass,  one  thru  the  New  York  schools,  the 
other  thru  the  Boston  schools,  the  actual  scores  in  the  two  cities  make  it 
possible  to  say  that  at  the  seventh  grade  (the  grade  for  which  the  most  re¬ 
liable  results  were  obtained)  fifteen  children  in  the  New  York  group  would 
have  higher  scores  in  the  abstract  work,  and  twelve  children  in  the  Boston 
group  would  have  correspondingly  higher  scores  in  reasoning,  but  that  the 
scores  of  the  remaining  85-88  children  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether 
they  were  in  one  city  or  the  other,  and  would  range  from  very,  very  low  to 
very,  very  high.” 

The  strong  probability  is  that,  tho  efficient  teaching  may 
slightly  reduce,  it  will  never  obliterate  the  differences  in 
the  native  abilities  of  children  due,  in  part,  to  environment, 
but  chiefly  to  heredity.  For  a  most  interesting  and  ex¬ 
haustive  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  reader  should 
consult  an  article  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  in  the 
Popular  science  monthly  for  August,  1913. 

2.  The  foremost  place  given  to  initiative  by  Professor 
McMurry  in  his  scheme  of  teaching. 

According  to  Dr.  McMurry,  the  law  of  initiative  is  vio¬ 
lated  whenever  a  pupil  “is  told  what  to  do  and  is  shown 
how  to  do  it;”  the  law  of  initiative  is  violated  when  a  teacher 
“prescribes  a  problem,- prescribes  positions  and  dimensions, 
and  prescribes  a  uniform  procedure  for  the  class;”  the  law 
of  initiative  is  violated  if  a  teacher  has  the  entire  class  in 
a  drawing  lesson  occupied  on  an  identical  object,  or  if  the 
object  of  which  a  working  drawing  is  to  be  made  does 
not  “vary  in  minor  details  according  to  the  abilities  and 
inclinations  of  different  pupils;”  and,  finally,  to  mention 
only  one  more  of  the  cases  cited  in  Dr.  McMurry’s  report, 
if  “a  teacher  directs  and  determines  the  order  of  procedure 
of  the  recitation,”  she  is  held  by  Dr.  McMurry  to  have 
violated  the  law  of  initiative.  Dr.  McMurry  says  in  effect: 
Tho  the  teacher  trains  to  habits  of  “accuracy  in  technical 
processes,  correctness  in  the  use  of  tools,  excellence  in 
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finished  products,  speed  in  securing  results,  and  skill  in 
following  directions,”  and  trains  not  initiative,  she  is  become 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  tho  she  de¬ 
velops  the  social  virtues  of  “obedience,  promptness,  regu¬ 
larity,  helpfulness,  industry,  fidelity,  honesty,  truthful¬ 
ness,  cleanliness  and  patriotism,”  and  trains  not  initiatives, 
it  profiteth  her  nothing.  And  tho  her  pupils  appreciate 
whatsoever  things  are  good,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
and  whatsoever  things  are  beautiful,  and  have  not  initiative, 
they  are  nothing. 

This  doctrine  of  initiative,  as  promulgated  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  Dr.  McMurry,  is  lacking  in  perspective  and  bal¬ 
ance,  and  hence  is  misleading  and  dangerous. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  There  can  be  no  question 
among  progressive  teachers  that  training  for  initiative 
should  have  a  place  in  every  school.  This  is  recognized 
in  such  familiar  educational  dicta  as  these : 

“The  fundamental  fact  in  mental  life  is  self-activity,  and  there  can 
be  no  effective  education  except  thru  its  appropriate  exercise.” 

"The  chief  consideration  in  judging  any  lesson  is  not  what  the  teacher 
was  doing,  but  what  the  pupils  were  doing.” 

“Teachers  should  strive  to  make  their  services  progressively  unneces¬ 
sary.” 

“In  a  well-managed  recitation  all  of  the  children  are  responsible  for 
the  progress  of  the  class  all  of  the  time.” 

“  Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work  independently.” 

“That  which  is  to  be  taught  may  often  profitably  be  set  as  a  problem 
for  the  solution  of  which  the  pupils  should  be  brought  to  hold  themselves 
responsible.” 

“Creative  work  is  not  done  when  someone  stands  over  the  child  and 
dictates  his  every  step,  nor  does  thinking  consist  in  answering  the  questions 
which  a  teacher  may  put  concerning  the  facts  recorded  in  a  text.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  and  probably  does  not 
require  to  be  pointed  out  to  experienced  principals  and 
teachers  that  the  first  duty  of  every  child  in  every  school 
is  to  obey;  that  the  basal  qualification  for  social  service 
in  the  case  of  every  graduate  of  our  schools  is  obedience; 
that  the  first  step  toward  learning  to  lead  is  learning  to 
follow;  that  the  ability  to  follow  directions  accurately  and 
intelligently  is  not  to  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  ability 
to  give  directions;  and  that  for  most  people,  certainly  for 
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the  children  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  safest  and  surest 
way  to  attain  originality  or  initiative  is,  first  of  all,  to  follow 
a  good  example. 

What  society  desires  is  undoubtedly  public  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  can  think ;  who  can  see  what  is  to  be  done  and  who 
are  keen  to  discover  how  best  to  do  it ;  who  have  in  them  the 
qualities  of  leadership.  But  what  society  demands  first 
of  all,  and  what  it  will  never  forgive  the  schools  if  they  do 
not  provide,  is  successive  generations  of  boys  and  girls 
who  can,  first  of  all,  do  the  conventional  things  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  dispatch,  and  willingness;  whose  individuality, 
being  developed  under  law,  is  something  higher  than  mere 
caprice;  whose  independence  and  self-direction  are  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  self-conceit  and  self-will;  and  whose 
leadership,  having  developed  in  the  school  of  obedience, 
knows  its  place  and  can  bide  its  time  in  initiating  new  devices. 

Children  should  first  learn  how  to  do  their  work  honestly 
and  accurately  after  approved  models.  That  is  the  only 
sound  foundation  for  sound  initiative.  To  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  initiative  accuracy  and  skill  in  performing  the  neces¬ 
sary  processes  of  civilized  society,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
revolution  and  anarchy  in  the  rising  generation. 

If  there  is  to  be  one  aim  in  teaching  to  be  set  above  all 
others,  it  is  not  initiative,  but  concentration  of  all  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind  on  accomplishing  the  task  immediately 
before  us.  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might.” 

III.  Directions  in  which  the  Reports  will  Prove 

Helpful 

The  survey  of  our  school  system,  defective  as  it  is,  can 
not  fail  to  prove  helpful  in  many  directions. 

1.  In  leading  all  of  us  to  reconsider  the  school  situation 
— methods  of  administration,  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  teaching — to  discover  weaknesses  and  at  least  to  attempt 
to  cure  them. 

2.  In  showing  the  need  of  expending  more  money  on  the 
public  schools  and  thus  leading  to  greater  liberality  on  the 
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part  of  the  financial  authorities  of  the  city  in  making  edu¬ 
cational  appropriations.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
the  matters  of  providing  a  much  larger  number  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  high  schools,  in  erecting  more  but  smaller  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  in  instituting  courses  of  industrial  training, 
in  providing  for  a  more  generous  supply  of  teachers  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  large  classes,  and  in  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  training  of  mentally  defective  children. 

3.  In  calling  attention  to  the  propriety  of  making  more 
definite  and  general  use  of  the  great  fund  of  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  found  among  our  principals  and  teachers, 
whenever  any  change  in  curriculum  or  in  methods  is  under 
contemplation.  This  great  reservoir  of  skill  and  knowledge 
has  never,  in  recent  years,  been  neglected — indeed,  it  has 
often  been  drawn  upon  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree,  however,  with  the  Reports,  that  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the'  supervising  and  teaching  force  may  be 
more  generally  and  liberally  used  than  they  have  been. 

4.  In  publishing  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  of  your  Board  and  that  the  principals  of 
schools  are  seriously  hampered  in  their  legitimate  work  by 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  clerical  force,  the  Reports,  if  taken 
to  heart  by  our  financial  authorities,  will  do  a  real  service. 
For  instance,  your  Superintendent  has  never  had  in  his 
office  a  clerical  force  sufficient  to  analyze  and  classify  com¬ 
pletely  the  vast  mass  of  statistical  data  collected  or  collecti¬ 
ble  about  the  schools.  This  self-evident  proposition  is 
one  of  several  such  propositions  which,  thru  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry,  it  cost  the  city  $100,000  to  demonstrate. 

5.  In  urging,  by  conclusive  arguments,  a  great  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  system. 

In  view  of  these  five  directions  in  which  the  Reports 
will  be  distinctly  helpful,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
their  advantages  may  not  exceed  their  defects. 


DISCUSSIONS 

GETTING  THE  BEST  OUT  OF  THE  BEST 

AWARDING  THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  WITH  HONOR 
There  are  many  evidences  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  United' 
States  in  the  question  of  how  better  to  search  out  and  to  aid  distinction  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  school,  college  and  university  training. 

I 

The  Educational  Review  is  permitted  to  reprint  from 
the  Nation  of  October  30,  1913,  the  following  letter  written 
by  a  well-known  secondary  schoolmaster: 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Nation: 

“Sir:  To  get  the  best  possible  out  of  every  human  being 
— having  regard  to  his  endowment  and  environment — 
is  a  legitimate  aim  of  economics,  statesmanship,  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

“Look  at  the  athletics  in  our  colleges.  They  are  organ¬ 
ized  upon  an  aristocratic  system,  to  get  the  best  out  of 
the  best.  Skilled  experts  select  from  the  entire  student 
body  those  most  richly  endowed  for  their  purposes  in  body, 
mind,  and  character.  They  then  train  them  most  care¬ 
fully,  and  shower  upon  them  all  the  advantages  that  money, 
time,  and  skill  can  give.  The  elite  are  now  exercised,  fed,, 
and  rested,  then  bathed,  oiled,  and  rubbed,  and  sent  off 
to  Atlantic  City  or  the  Northern  woods,  as  the  highest 
judgment  dictates.  This  exemplifies  a  principle  in  aris¬ 
tocracy — developing  the  best-trained  powers  of  the  best 
for  the  advantage  of  the  race,  and  not  fretting  too  much 
about  the  common  crowd,  but  leaving  it  to  take  as  much 
as  it  will  out  of  the  rich  opportunities  offered  by  the  system- 
at-large.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  think  our  athletics, 
too  aristocratically  conducted,  in  that  they  do  not  afford 
out  of  their  large  receipts  adequate  facilities  of  grounds,, 
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buildings,  and  equipments  for  the  participation  of  the  com¬ 
monality  in  the  sports  so  highly  fostered. 

“I  think  this  is  the  method  of  all  the  student  activities 
at  our  colleges — athletics  of  every  kind,  drama,  journalism, 
music,  societies  for  literature  and  debate  or  fraternities 
for  social  advantage.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  system 
fails.  All  that  look  on,  as  well  as  all  that  take  part,  seem 
to  agree  that  the  best  men  for  the  purposes  in  view  are 
found,  trained  to  the  highest  point,  and  adapted  to  the 
objects  in  view. 

“But  look  at  our  education  of  the  mind.  In  almost 
any  educational  convention,  proposals  to  grade  men  in 
classes  by  merit  rather  than  by  age  or  alphabetized  names, 
and  to  carry  forward  the  superior  men  faster  and  further 
than  their  fellows,  are  quickly  rejected  as  hostile  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  to  the  ‘American  spirit’— in  short,  as  ‘un-Amer¬ 
ican.’  There  is  an  implied  theory — a  kind  of  pseudo- 
democratic  argument — which  wishes  to  assume  an  ‘average 
mind’  for  all  men  of  a  given  age,  with  an  ability  in  every¬ 
body  to  reach  the  same  standard,  and  even  in  the  same  time, 
if  only  the  best  teaching  and  training  are  employed. 

“It  should  seem  to  accord  better  with  nature  and  science 
to  find  some  way  of  separating,  in  each  line  of  effort,  those 
best  equipped,  most  fond  of  the  subject,  most  ready  to 
work,  from  hose  who  are  less  good  or  least  good  in  these 
respects.  An  illustration  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
English  system  of  university  study  and  degrees,  and  again 
in  the  German  system  of  treating  the  very  youngest  in 
their  early  classes  at  school.  It  was  about  1809  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  England  discovered 
that  the  number  of  students  relatively  rich  in  purse  but 
slow  in  mind,  or  unprepared,  or  indifferent  to  study  was  so 
greatly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  the  universities  as  to  hold 
back  in  the  several  schools  the  highest  training  of  the  best 
endowed  and  most  willing  students.  They  did  not  see 
how  to  shut  their  doors  against  young  men  of  means,  tho 
of  small  intellect  and  interest  in  study,  who  wished  to  de¬ 
vote  such  years  of  life  to  academic  culture,  even  if  the  re- 
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suit  of  that  culture  was  to  be  small;  so  they  determined  to 
separate  the  slow  men  and  those  willing  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  minimum  or  ‘pass’  degree,  that  is,  with  half-way 
excellence,  from  the  eager,  industrious,  and  able  students 
who  were  ambitious  of  high  honors.  Thus  were  establisht 
the  two  sets  of  schools — the  pass  and  the  honors;  and  the 
system  has  been  used  from  that  day  to  this  with  general 
approval.” 

The  present  writer  has  no  desire — he  finds  no  one  that 
has  the  desire — to  diminish  seriously  the  play  of  athletics 
or  of  other  wholesome  student  activities.  Athletics  have 
done  much,  unquestionably,  of  good,  not  only  for  health 
of  body  and  mind,  but  for  good  morals  and  vigorous  quali¬ 
ties  of  heart  and  character,  and  the  other  activities  have 
contributed  to  culture  and  to  happiness.  But  is  there 
any  reason  why — following  the  example  of  such  student 
interests — the  separation  should  not  be  made  of  those  who 
make  only  moderate  advance  in  higher  education  and  those 
who  are  able  to  reach  the  utmost  proficiency  in  specialized 
mental  and  professional  work?  The  interests  of  both  may, 
we  think,  be  fully  served  together.  And  this  recognition 
of  intellect  in  turn  would  diminish  any  excesses  of  athletics 
or  other  student  activities,  and  tend  to  restore  to  right 
limits  and  due  prominence  all  interests  together. 

‘‘In  the  athletic  world  we  see  that  the  entire  student 
body  and  the  community-at-large  are  quite  sure  that  the 
athletic  system  by  its  aristocratic  principle  has  succeeded 
in  picking  out  the  best  material  and  training  it  to  the  highest 
proficiency.  They  are  also  satisfied  that  the  majority  of 
low  grade  have  every  opportunity,  and  they  worry  no  more 
about  them.  The  university  initial  on  a  student’s  breast 
is  accepted  as  marking  first-class  or  highest  excellence  in 
the  field  of  athletic  endeavor.  But  is  there  any  equally 
conclusive  judgment  in  regard  to  mental  results?  Does 
the  student  body,  or  the  student  press,  or  the  press  of  the 
community  and  the  thoughtful  public-at-large,  know  or 
recognize  a  corresponding  and  supreme  distinction  in  the 
intellectual  training  and  prowess  of  our  ‘  best  ’  ?  One 
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rarely  meets  such  recognition  in  the  talk  of  college  students. 
Cum  laude  or  summa  cum  laude  goes  for  little  with  them. 
I  hear  them  object  that  some  such  honor  is  awarded  for 
the  work  of  a  single  term;  that  the  course  was  a  narrow, 
specialized  course;  that  the  professor  made  the  syllabus 
which  the  student  had  merely  to  commit  to  memory; 
that  the  professor  made  out  the  examination  questions  for 
his  own  course  and  perhaps  marked  the  answer  books 
himself ;  and  then  there  comes  a  shrugging  of  the  shoulders. 
Now  in  England  the  honor  courses  run  two  and  three  years, 
without  an  examination  counting  for  the  degree — in  itself 
a  test  and  guarantee  of  mental  power — upon  a  single  sub¬ 
ject  or  a  group  of  kindred  subjects  worked  into  a  broad 
unity.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  course  the  students  have  a 
considerable  series  of  written  papers  and  supplementary 
oral  examinations  at  the  hands  of  a  highly  expert  examining 
body,  made  up  of  men  who  have  never  taught  the  candi¬ 
dates  or  known  them. 

“When  a  verdict  is  reached  and  judgment  pronounced, 
the  names  of  the  first  class,  out  of  the  four  classes  into  which 
the  honor  candidates  are  graded,  are  accepted  by  the  whole 
student  body,  by  the  press,  and  the  community  as  repre¬ 
senting  men  of  first-rate,  tried,  and  tested  minds,  as  sure 
to  succeed  in  mental  aims  in  the  world  as  the  great  athletes 
in  the  physical.  And  material  emolument  and  desirable 
positions  in  a  life  career  are  at  once  put  before  them. 

We  can  not  safely  ignore  the  inequalities  in  man.  Let  the 
athletics  take  on  more  democracy  for  the  physical  training  of 
the  multitude,  and  let  the  real  academics  take  on  some  aris¬ 
tocracy  for  the  careful  production  of  superior  minds,  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  highest  point.  Is  not  the  best  real  progress 
always  based  on  balanced  combination  and  interlocking 
of  these  two  great  principles  of  humanity?  Let  us  have 
‘Pass’  and  ‘Class’  in  our  colleges.’’ 

Charles  S.  Knox 

St.  Paul’s  School 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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II 

The  following  comment  upon  Mr.  Knox’s  letter  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  well-known  man  of  letters  and  student  of 
affairs : 

“I  hope  the  Review  may  republish  Mr.  Knox’s  letter, 
which  draws  attention  to  philosophic  truths  larger  than  the 
thing  in  question.  How  far  the  English  system  of  ‘pass 
and  class  ’  men  can  be  judiciously  introduced  into  American 
colleges  is  but  one  form  of  the  greater  question:  How 
liberate  talent?  How  set  free  energy?  How  encourage 
youthful  intellect  to  find  its  field?  If  a  schoolmaster  is 
preoccupied  with  this  idea,  he  will  find  many  ways  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  will  qualify  his  whole 
system.  Perhaps  Mr.  Knox  has  touched  upon  one  of  the 
great  inherent  dangers  of  Democracy,  one  of  the  glaring 
defects  in  American  life — our  indifference  to  individual 
endowment.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Darwinism 
this  indifference  is  all  wrong:  progress  comes  in  thru  the 
development  of  exceptional  talent.  In  the  point  of  view 
and  practise  of  Christ  the  same  law  of  encouraging  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent  seems  to  be  followed.  The  apothem 
‘To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,’  rather  shocked  me  when 
I  was  a  child,  because  I  supposed  that  everyone  should 
have  the  same  chance  and  should  be  given  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages. 

“The  recondite  philosophic  error  in  the  common  view  con¬ 
sists  in  supposing  that  teachers  are  giving  something,  are 
putting  something  into  young  children,  whereas,  philo¬ 
sophically  speaking,  all  teachers  are  powerless,  they  merely 
subserve.  They  themselves  are  in  process  of  development, 
and  give  they  know  not  what.  They  give  themselves, 
really^ — their  ideas  and  aspirations,  their  faiths  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  curriculum  is  an  illusion  thru  which  the  process 
goes  on.  Now  Mr.  Knox’s  paper  encourages  in  the  teacher 
an  open-minded  recognition  of  this  truth  and,  therefore, 
is  valuable. 

“There  is  another  and  more  categorical  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  also,  perhaps,  true.  To  put  the  matter 
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crudely — suppose  that  our  object  is  to  raise  the  average 
cultivation  of  society.  It  may  be  that  during  fifty  years, 
more  can  be  done  in  this  line  by  educating  to  a  high  pitch 
the  few  who  are  capable  of  receiving  such  education,  than 
by  attempting  to  raise  the  average  directly  in  dealing  with 
all  alike.  The  common  man,  the  very  person  whom  you 
wish  to  reach,  can  best  be  reached — perhaps  can  only  be 
reached — by  educating  his  brilliant  brother,  or,  say,  his 
brilliant  uncle.  In  all  this  we  are  merely  liberating  and 
allowing  natural  law  to  operate.” 

John  Jay  Chapman 

Barrytown 
New  York 

III 

THE  bachelor’s  degree  WITH  HONORS 
“In  the  Annual  Report  for  1909,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  time  had  come  when  something  approach¬ 
ing  the  division  of  students  into  pass  men  and  honor  men 
which  prevails  at  Oxford  should  be  introduced  into  Columbia 
College,  to  the  end  that  scholarship  might  be  promoted 
and  more  highly  appreciated.  During  the  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Instruction  of  the  College  Faculty  reported  a 
plan,  which  the  Faculty  accepted  without  dissent,  for  the 
institution,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1910-11, 
of  a  system  of  sequential  courses  leading  to  a  degree  with 
honors.  In  general,  the  plan  provides  that  a  candidate 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  with  honors,  to  be  successful, 
must  complete  with  high  standing  three-year  sequences 
of  three-hour  courses,  together  with  such  supplementary 
reading  as  may  be  advised  by  the  Department  concerned, 
and  pass  a  final  general  examination  covering  the  entire 
field  of  his  honor  work.  Any  student  who  is  free  from  en¬ 
trance  conditions  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction,  elect  to  study  for  honors  from  the  beginning 
of  his  college  course,  but  the  choice  of  his  honor  subjects 
need  not  be  specified  until  May  ist  of  his  first  year  of 
residence.  It  is  expected  that  in  most  cases  the  choice 
between  the  honor  curriculum  and  the  general  curriculum 
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will  be  made  once  for  all  before  the  end  of  the  Freshman 
year.  Provision  is  made,  however,  by  which  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with  honors 
at  a  later  period,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  if  his  academic 
record  is  such  as  to  warrant  his  candidacy. 

“The  system  of  unrestricted  election  in  college  studies, 
when  introduced  in  America,  was  intended  to  promote 
scholarship  by  making  appeal  to  particular  tastes  and 
capacities.  Doubtless  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  cases 
the  system  succeeded;  but  experience  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  it  failed  of  its  purpose. 
The  plan  for  a  degree  with  honors  which  has  now  been 
instituted  in  Columbia  College  was  not  brought  forward 
until  after  a  searching  study  had  been  made  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  existing  program  of  studies.  In  formu¬ 
lating  their  policies,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  the 
Faculty  had  a  firm  basis  of  ascertained  fact  to  build  upon. 
The  practical  working  of  the  plan  will  be  followed  with  keen 
interest,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  as  the  problem  which 
it  attempts  to  solve  is  one  that  faces,  in  one  form  or  another, 
every  American  college.” 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  pages  34-36.] 


TRIUMPHS  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE 

(At  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  at  London  in  August  last, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  stimulating  addresses  was  that  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing,  professor  of  surgery  in  Harvard  University.  The  report  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  as  given  by  the  London  Times  is  here  reproduced. — Editor.) 

“The  title  of  Professor  Harvey  Cushing’s  address  was 
‘The  Realignments  in  Greater  Medicine,  their  Effect  upon 
Surgery,  and  the  Influence  of  Surgery  upon  them.’  He 
began  by  a  reference  to  the  ‘five  immortals’ — Huxley, 
Virchow,  Pasteur,  Lister,  and  Koch,  who  were  present  in 
1881.  They  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  transformed 
medical  science — a  new  conception  of  biology  and  man’s 
place  in  nature ;  the  doctrine  of  cellular  pathology ;  fermenta¬ 
tion  and.  immunity;  wound  healing  without  suppuration; 
and  bacterial  diseases.  Dealing  with  the  charges  of  cruelty 
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brought  at  that  time  by  the  anti-vivisectionists  against 
medical  research,  he  deplored  the  restrictive  legislation 
which  was  past  in  England  and  for  which  the  agitation 
still  continued,  and  at  some  length  entered  a  powerful 
plea  for  the  use  by  science  of  experiments  on  animals. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  ANTI-VIVISECTION 
“The  seed  of  knowledge,  he  said,  often  finds  a  better 
soil  when  blown  or  carried  to  a  distance,  and  in  this  instance 
it  was  across  the  Channel,  where  no  discouraging  blight 
was  put  upon  the  research.  It  was  on  the  Continent  that 
the  principles  establisht  by  Lister  took  firm  root,  and, 
particularly  in  Germany,  they  were  so  ardently  cultivated 
thru  experimentation  and  practise  that  modern  surgery 
bears  a  more  vigorous  Teutonic  than  Gallic  or  Anglican 
graft.  Is  it  not  due  solely  to  legislative  restraint  upon  the 
freedom  of  investigation  that  in  these  30  years  this  country, 
which  has  continued  to  produce  the  greatest  of  names  in 
the  experimental  sciences  free  from  statutory  restriction, 
has  given  us  few  instead  of  many  notable  successors  to 
Hunter  and  Cheselden,  to  Cooper  and  Pott  and.  Brodie, 
to  Bell  and  Paget  and  Lister,  who  contributed  to  the  science 
no  less  than  to  the  craft  of  surgery?  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  restrictions  placed  upon  animal  experimentation 
have  deterred  the  physician  and  surgeon  from  productive 
laboratory  investigation  far  less  than  the  physiologist, 
whose  inclinations  towards  research  the  statutes  of  1876 
were  expressly  designed  to  hold  in  check ;  for  Great  Britain’s 
representatives  of  pure  physiology  and  experimental  neu¬ 
rology,  despite  the  hampered  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  stand  out  as  the  chief  contributors  of  the  generation 
to  British  medicine,  tho  the  public  can  not  appreciate, 
nor  the  profession  for  the  moment  fully  understand,  the 
significance  of  their  labors. 

Pasteur’s  gift  to  humanity 
“The  outcome  of  the  experiments  of  one  participant 
in  that  Congress  of  1881  is  said  to  have  saved  enough 
for  France  to  enable  her  to  pay  the  heavy  indemnity  which 
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the  outcome  of  a  war  had  imposed  upon  her.  Possibly 
Pasteur’s  greatest  triumph  lay  in  a  discovery  in  crystallog¬ 
raphy,  but  the  same  method  of  work  was  pursued  in  his 
studies  of  fermentation  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
brewing  and  wine-making  industries;  in  the  saving  of  the 
silkworm  from  a  destructive  parasite,  of  poultry  from 
cholera,  of  flocks  from  anthrax,  and  in  the  elaboration  of 
an  effective  barrier  against  the  most  frightful  of  deaths 
— that  of  hydrophobia.  From  crystals  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  to  yeasts,  to  the  silkworm,  to  chickens  and  sheep, 
to  man — and  when  his  studies  reached  man,  who  was 
henceforth  to  be  saved  from  the  poisonous  bite  of  his  friend 
and  ally,  the  dog,  Pasteur  was  accused  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  name  of  this  simple  and  loving  man,  acknowledged 
the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  but  whom  France  alone  can  not 
claim,  is  met  with  hisses  when  mentioned  on  certain  plat¬ 
forms  before  gatherings  of  presumably  intelUgent  people! 

‘dr.  ounce  of  prevention-street’ 

“This  Congress  meets  again  in  London,  under  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Again  a  legis¬ 
lative  inquiry  has  just  been  forced  upon  British  medicine 
by  those  who  would  abolish  experimentation  upon  animals. 
But  how  different  the  testimony!  It  bared  to  the  public 
gaze  a  science  of  medicine  which  in  30  years  had  become 
transformed  thruout  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  very 
activities  the  commissioners  were  called  to  investigate. 
Disorders  which  gave  bread  and  butter  to  our  medical 
predecessors  are  disappearing,  as  smallpox  disappeared 
after  Jenner.  One  injection  robs  diphtheria  of  its  terrors, 
another  meningitis.  Typhoid  fever,  which  once  replenished 
the  doctor’s  autumnal  pocketbook,  is  now  lookt  upon 
as  a  civic  disgrace,  and  where  it  exists  or  is  likely  to  break 
out,  protective  vaccination  is  performed  against  it.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  everywhere  fast  coming  under  state  care.  The 
health  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  is  supervised 
by  appointed  officers;  district  nurses  and  the  social  service 
worker  visit  the  homes  of  the  sick  and  assume  duties  which 
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the  hospital  physician  long  neglected;  a  privately  endowed 
commission  takes  steps  to  eradicate  hook-worm  infection 
from  a  whole  zone  of  the  globe;  an  organized  Red  Cross 
Society,  with  government  affihation,  steps  in  in  great 
emergencies;  governments  see  fit  to  pass  Insurance  Acts 
which  make  public  officials  of  the  profession  at  one  sweep. 
Dr.  Pound  of  Cure-lane  is  being  superseded  by  his  young 
disciple,  Dr.  Ounce  of  Preventien-street. 

THE  real  discoverer 

“To  whom  is  chiefly  due  the  expectancy  of  recovery  for 
the  consumptive?  Is  it  to  Leuwenhoek  and  the  microscope; 
to  the  father  of  Lister  and  to  Abbe,  who  perfected  its  lenses ; 
to  Rene  Laennec  and  his  stethoscope ;  to  Sir  William  Perkin, 
whose  experiments  with  the  coal-tar  by-products  furnished 
the  necessary  color  reagents ;  to  Villemin,  who  demonstrated 
the  communicability  of  the  disease;  to  Koch,  whose  genius 
made  possible  the  recognition  and  cultivation  of  the  organ¬ 
ism;  or  to  Ernst  von  Leyden’s  propaganda  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States;  to  Trudeau,  himself  a  victim  of  the 
disease,  thru  whose  precepts  and  example  tuberculosis  has 
been  moved  into  the  open,  where  it  is  being  effectively 
attacked  in  a  campaign  of  education  shared  by  laymen, 
legislature,  and  physician  alike?  Unquestionably  thru 
experimentation  on  animals  the  most  important  step  in 
this  progress  was  made — the  discovery  of  the  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  and  its  identification  as  the  causal  agent  not 
only  in  pulmonary  consumption,  but  in  the  many  ‘strumous’ 
and  ‘scrofulous’  disorders  which  puzzled  our  forbears. 

“Where  will  lie  the  chief  credit  for  the  approaching  victory 
over  the  great  social  scourge  which  since  its  outbreak  in 
Columbian  times  has  undermined  the  vigor  of  the  race? 
Will  it  be  with  those  earlier  men  who  gave  us  the  tools  of 
research,  the  microscope,  the  culture  media,  and  the  color¬ 
ing  dyes;  with  Schaudinn,  who  discovered  the  spirochaete; 
with  Wassermann  and  the  possibility  of  a  chemical  diagnosis; 
with  Metchnikoff,  who  successfully  transferred  syphilis 
to  the  ape;  or  with  Ehrlich,  who,  by  his  original  methods, 
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has  had  the  triumph  of  synthetizing  a  drug  possessing  a 
special  affinity  for  the  infecting  organism,  but  leaving  un¬ 
injured  the  tissues  of  the  infected  host?  There  has  been 
nothing  heretofore  comparable  to  this  relentless,  persistent, 
certain  elaboration  of  a  chemical  compound  which  at  a 
single  dose  may  destroy,  within  the  living  tissues,  the  organ¬ 
ism  of  a  dread  disease. 

“What  would  the  opponents  of  animal  experimentation 
of  1876  have  thot  could  this  have  been  foreseen,  this 
which  is  only  the  beginning,  with  pneumonia  and  cancer 
still  to  be  overcome? 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  TROPICS 

“To  whom  is  due  the  approaching  transformation  of 
the  tropics  into  a  possible  habitat  for  civilized  man?  Again, 
a  series  of  investigators  on  investigators’  shoulders,  until 
Theobald  Smith,  in  the  case  of  the  tick-infected  cattle 
decimated  by  bovine  malaria  (Texas  fever),  in  1893  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  a  parasite  might  be  an  essential 
intermediary  host  in  the  transfer  of  a  disease  from  animal 
to  animal.  Promptly  all  blood-sucking  parasites  of  man 
became  objects  of  suspicion,  and  ere  long  convictions 
followed — first  in  the  case  of  filaria  by  Manson,  then  Ross’s 
demonstration  that  the  mosquito  is  also  an  essential  link 
in  the  cycle  of  ‘million  murdering’  malaria — a  discovery 
which  was  made  possible  thru  his  studies  of  infected  birds. 
But  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  unequivocal 
proof  in  the  case  of  man,  the  younger  Manson  and  Warren, 
of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  did  not  hesitate 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes 
sent  for  the  purpose  to  England  from  the  Roman  Campagna. 

“The  discovery  of  the  malarial  plasmodium  of  the  blood, 
the  determination  of  its  several  varieties,  the  study  of  the 
sexual  cycle  of  its  development,  the  observation  of  the  changes 
in  the  stomach  wall  of  the  mosquito  and  the  final  lodgment 
of  the  sporozooites  in  the  glands  of  the  proboscis,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  particular  species  among  the  many  genera 
of  mosquito  concerned,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
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the  female  alone  is  the  active  agent,  the  finding  of  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  infectivity — such  step,  whether  made 
by  Frenchman,  by  Italian,  by  Canadian,  by  Englishman, 
or  by  German,  was  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  research, 
and  no  great  objection  is  raised  if,  in  the  process,  the  mosquito, 
bird,  and  man  are  the  subjects  of  experimentation. 

“Soon  the  participation  of  another  species  of  mosquito 
in  the  transmission  of  a  still  more  dreaded  disease  was 
demonstrated  in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  Yellow  Fever 
Commission,  at  which  time  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  some  brave 
volunteers  from  the  ranks  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  infected  parasites — the  lamented  Lazear  dying 
a  victim  of  the  disease  he  had  invited.  Far  better  could 
our  proof  of  the  transfer  of  yellow  fever  thru  the  bite  of 
the  stegomeyia  have  come  thru  the  sacrifice  of  lower  animals 
had  animals  susceptible  to  the  disease  been  available  for 
the  purpose,  but  to  the  members  of  that  Commission  there 
seemed  no  alternative  to  experimentation  upon  human 
volunteers. 

ANIMALS  BENEFIT  AS  WELL  AS  MAN 

“The  weakest  point  in  the  opposition  to  experimentation 
on  the  score  of  cruelty  is  that  the  animals  whose  preserva¬ 
tion  is  desirable  benefit  as  greatly  as  man.  There  is  no 
more  notable  example  than  in  the  case  of  man’s  companion, 
the  dog.  A  sentiment  has  arisen  which  would  exempt 
the  canine  species  from  experimentation.  But  had  such 
a  law  been  put  on  the  statutes,  Copeman’s  discovery  of 
the  bacterial  cause  of  distemper  and  of  a  successful  method 
of  inoculation  against  this  most  fatal  and  distressing  canine 
disease  would  have  been  impossible;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  fatal  malignant  jaundice — a  parasitic  blood  disease 
conveyed  by  the  bite  of  the  dog  tick,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  to  make  the  rearing  of  dogs 
impossible,  and  for  which  Nuttall  has  found  an  effective 
remedy  and  means  of  prevention.  What  a  credit  to  the 
societies  for  animal  welfare  could  such  discoveries  have 
come  thru  their  own  efforts  rather  than  thru  the  efforts  of 
those  whose  methods  of  research  they  are  prone  to  question ! 
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“The  future  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  these  societies 
for  the  establishment  of  veterinary  hospitals  in  which 
modern  methods  of  treating  disease  could  be  employed, 
further  investigations  made,  and  students  of  veterinary 
medicine  taught.  Most  veterinarians  have  profited  not 
at  all  by  the  advance  in  general  medical  knowledge  of  the 
past  generation. 

“Little  wonder  that  people  prefer  to  have  their  pets, 
when  in  need  of  surgical  care,  operated  upon  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory  rather  than  in  many  of  the  establish 
veterinary  hospitals. 

SURGERY  THE  ALLY  OE  MEDICINE 

“As  a  therapeutic  measure,  human  vivisection — to  use 
this  cruel  word  in  a  sacred  sense — has  almost  wholly  lost 
its  terrors.  The  triumphs  of  surgery  stand  beside  those 
of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  as  the  notable  medical 
achievements  of  these  30  years.  Surgery  has  been  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  the  present  realignments  of  medicine, 
for  from  Lister  and  Pasteur  as  their  fountain  head  the  great 
streams  of  progress  have  flowed :  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
into  the  art  of  surgery;  and  in  the  case  of  the  community, 
into  prophylactic  medicine.  Even  the  physician,  who  for 
so  long  held  himself  aloof  from  anything  savoring  of  handi¬ 
craft,  returns  to  it  with  that  useful  instrument,  the  hollow 
needle;  and  paracentesis,  lumbar  puncture,  and  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  blood  for  diagnostic,  or  the  administration  of  drugs 
and  sera  for  therapeutic,  purposes  by  a  minor  surgical 
act  are  an  acknowledged  part  of  his  therapeutic  resources. 
By  a  strange  transformation,  too,  he  has  become  the  phle- 
botomist,  and  the  venesections  and  cuppings,  formerly  the 
overworked  province  of  the  barber  surgeon,  are  largely 
practised  by  him  today.  Billroth  said  some  30  years  ago, 
‘Die  innere  Medicin  musse  mehr  chirurgisch  werden,’ 
and  this  seems  to  be  what  is  taking  place. 

SURGICAL  LABORATORIES 

“The  application  of  surgical  principles,  whether  in  labora¬ 
tory  or  clinic,  is  constantly  becoming  more  general.  The 
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slipper  of  surgery  has  been  found  to  fit  that  Cinderella  of 
Medicine,  experimental  pathology,  whose  coach  now  has 
devoted  outriders  representing  all  departments.  Observa¬ 
tions  which,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  Bernard  or  a  Cohnheim, 
were  impossible  before  the  era  of  reactionless  wound¬ 
healing  now  become  possible;  not  only  may  the  counterfeit 
of  conditions  of  disease  be  produced  and  studied  without 
the  complicating  element  of  sepsis,  but  with  surgical  methods 
the  Pawlows  and  Carrels  of  the  laboratory  bring  about 
altered  conditions  which  shed  new  and  important  light 
on  physiological  processes. 

“All  this  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  labora¬ 
tories  of  surgical  research,  where  modern  operative  methods 
are  particularly  applied.  They  are  really  laboratories  of 
experimental  pathology,  or  of  experimental  medicine,  as 
the  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Hunterian  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Baltimore  are  called.  The  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  elsewhere  indicates  that  an  increasing  number 
of  surgeons  today  have  instincts  which  lead  them  into  the 
broader  aspects  of  disease  and  away  from  the  mere  opera¬ 
tive  tasks  that  formerly  kept  them  in  the  dissecting-room. 
In  these  laboratories  investigations  are  undertaken  which 
are  as  appropriate  for  anatomy,  physiology,  bio-chemistry, 
or  pathology  as  for  medicine  or  for  siu-gery. 

“The  definite  boundaries  formerly  separating  these  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  curriculum  have  become  so  overgrown  by 
surgical  experimental  pathology  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  tell  when  the  investigators  of  one  department  are  tres¬ 
passing  on  the  preserves  of  another,  nor  does  it  much  matter 
if  the  common  goal  is  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  glands  of  internal  secretion  and  their  interrelations 
brought  to  the  fore  primarily  thru  the  clinic;  the  principle 
of  intravital  staining,  with  all  its  promising  ramifications, 
introduced  by  the  experimental  therapeutist;  the  studies 
of  cellular  physiology  which  refined  methods  of  tissue- 
staining  promise  to  make  so  fruitful;  and  the  growth  of 
tissues  in  vitro  by  the  experimental  anatomist — these  occur 
as  immediate  illustrations.  Thru  experimental  or  physio- 
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logical  pathology  biologist,  morbid  anatomist,  therapeutist, 
hygienist  and  sanitarian,  physician  and  surgeon  alike, 
are  brought  into  closer  copartnership. 

HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

“The  relation  toward  the  hospital  and  medical  school 
to  be  held  by  the  new  order  of  physician  and  surgeon  and 
their  junior  associates  introduces  new  problems  which  in 
some  quarters  are  a  source  of  anxiety.  This  subject  has 
already  been  ventilated  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Medical  Education  in  connection  with  the  reform  of  London 
University.  The  practitioner  can  not  be  chemist,  neurologist, 
bacteriologist,  ophthalmologist,  radiographer,  surgeon,  and 
what  not  rolled  into  one,  and  do  effective  work.  The 
Jonathan  Hutchinsons  of  the  profession  are,  alas,  rare. 
As  the  cooperation  of  those  expert  in  special  lines  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  the  tendency  will  grow  for  con¬ 
joint  studies  of  individual  cases  of  disease  to  be  carried  out 
in  properly  equipped  hospitals,  where  the  data  essential 
for  a  diagnosis  can  be  more  quickly  and  effectively  accumu¬ 
lated  and  the  paraphernalia  for  treatment  kept  in  smooth 
running  order  from  constant  use.  The  more  difficult  and 
complicated  problems  of  disease  will  gravitate  to  large 
institutions  where  no  longer  ‘visiting’  appointees,  but 
directors  of  hospital  units  in  continuous  service  unhamp¬ 
ered  by  an  ill-adapted  hospital  adminstration  can  unin¬ 
terruptedly  devote  themselves  to  their  work  without 
entering  into  competititon  for  practise  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  institution. 

“Meanwhile  it  will  be  the  energetische  imperaiiv,  to  use 
Ostwald’s  symbol,  of  the  paid  hospital  incumbents  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  observe  and  investigate 
conditions  of  disease  for  other  and  higher  reasons  than  the 
expectation  of  financial  returns  from  competitive  practise. 
They  will  also  instruct  and  be  instructed  by  their  full-time 
junior  associates,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  student  body, 
without  whose  actual  aid  afid  stimulus  a  properly  modelled 
hospital  organization  can  hardly  survive,  and  who  in  re- 
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turn  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  once  attached 
to  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  the  added  benefit  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  active  work  of  cooperating  departments. 

“The  cry  has  been  raised  that  this  evolution  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon  will  make  teachers  incompetent  to  in¬ 
struct  those  who  are  to  enter  practise,  but  this  same  cry  was 
once  raised  against  the  appointment  of  the  full-time  physi¬ 
ologist,  anatomist,  and  pathologist,  whose  loss  of  contact 
with  practical  medicine,  it  was  presupposed,  would  disqualify 
them  on  these  same  grounds.  The  essential  thing  to  in¬ 
culcate  in  the  student’s  mind  is  the  habit  of  acquiring  clinical 
knowledge  for  himself.  And  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
doing  this  except  by  bringing  him  into  immediate  touch 
with  the  sick-bed.  This  makes  for  centrifugal  education, 
whereas  oiu*  customary  methods  are  centripetal  in  direction, 
with  the  effort  to  drive  formulas  into  the  student’s  head 
rather  than  to  teach  him  how  to  produce  ideas  of  his  own. 
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A  tract  on  The  present  state  of  English  pronunciation — By  Robert  Bridges. 

Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1913.  76  p.  $1.15. 

The  Educational  Review  for  October  last,  printed 
an  informing  criticism  of  this  little  book  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  written  for  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times.  There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  that  criticism 
contained  and  suggested.  It  is,  however,  worth  while 
to  call  renewed  attention  to  what  is  itself  a  remarkable 
book  dealing  with  a  subject  that  is  all  but  neglected  in 
American  school  and  college  training.  The  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pronounce  English  so  shockingly 
is  that  they  hear  it  shockingly  spoken  at  home  and  at  school. 
It  is  as  much  a  surprize  as  a  rehef  when  one  hears  clear 
enunciation,  accurate  and  cultivated  pronunciation,  and 
the  proper  formation  of  vowel  sounds  from  one  and  the 
same  mouth.  The  spoken  English  of  the  average  American 
school  teacher  and,  indeed,  of  the  average  American  college 
professor,  is  in  a  high  degree  slovenly  and  bad.  The  best 
use  to  make  of  this  little  book  by  the  new  poet  laureate, 
would  be  to  have  its  pages  made  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  discussion,  with  oral  illustration  of  its  suggestions,  in 
American  secondary  schools  and  in  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years  of  American  colleges. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  time  may  come 
when  the  college  departments  of  English  that  now  give  so 
large  an  amount  of  time  to  training  their  students  in  writing, 
will  give  some  fraction  of  this  time  and  effort  to  training 
those  same  students  in  the  use  of  oral  English?  The  English 
language  is  a  precious  possession,  and  the  Americans,  now 
much  the  most  numerous  people  of  whom  it  is  the  mother 
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tongue,  are  under  special  and  heavy  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  pure  and  undefiled.  Thus  far  we  have  done  next  to 
nothing  in  this  important  direction. 

To  the  great  mass  of  source  books  for  the  use  of  students 
of  history  there  has  just  now  been  added  a  capital  volume 
entitled  Readings  in  English  history,  compiled  by  Harriett 
E.  Tuell  and  Roy  W.  Hatch,  of  the  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
high  school.  The  collection  opens  with  a  translation  from 
the  Germania  of  Tacitus  and  proceeds  thru  several  scores  of 
excellent  selections,  down  to  material  dealing  with  contem¬ 
porary  British  politics.  The  compilers  of  the  volume  might 
well  have  excluded  selections  from  very  modern  text¬ 
books,  as  well  as  those  from  contemporary  journals  and 
academical  teachers.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  source.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1913.  515  p.  $1.40.) 

One  of  the  most  popular  textbooks  in  United  States 
history  has  for  some  years  past  been  The  student's  history 
of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Edward  Channing,  of 
Harvard  University.  A  new  and  revised  edition,  contain¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  just  now  been  issued.  Some  of  the  questions 
and  topics  seem  to  us  very  unhappily  framed,  particularly 
some  of  those  on  subjects  600  and  601.  For  example,  the 
student  is  called  upon  on  page  601  to  defend  ther  ecognition 
of  the  Panama  Republic.  To  do  this  will  require  some 
rather  active  intellectual  and  moral  contortions.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  601  p.  $1.40.) 

American  schools  and  colleges  do  not  devote  any  time  to 
speak  of  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  but  the  case 
is  otherwise  in  England.  British  church  history  to  A.D. 
1,000,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Flecker,  Head  Master  of  the  Dean 
Close  School  at  Cheltenham,  is  the  sort  of  textbook  that 
is  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
traces  in  interesting  fashion  the  development  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Britain  from  the  earliest  approach  of  Christianity 
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in  the  seventh  century.  His  work  is  well  and  attractively 
done.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Son.  1913.  157  p.  is  6d.) 

In  Essays  for  college  men,  three  members  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  have  brought  together  fourteen  essays  and 
addresses  dealing  with  matters  that  are  properly  supposed 
to  interest  serious-minded  college  students.  Among  the 
writers  represented  are  Newman,  Huxley,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  William  James.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1913-  390  P-  $1-25.) 

The  series  known  as  Bell’s  English  Texts,  well  printed 
and  sold  at  a  very  modest  price,  has  been  enriched  recently 
by  selections  from  Chaucer,  some  of  the  poems  of  Milton, 
some  of  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  a  collection  of  English 
elegiacs,  the  first  book  of  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  and  the 
famous  third  chapter  of  Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 
No  cheaper  or  better  printed  texts  are  to  be  found  for  use 
in  the  schools.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Son.  1913.) 

In  the  little  volume  entitled  Freshman  rhetoric,  Professor 
John  R.  Slater,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  offers  a  new 
and  exceptionally  attractive  textbook.  So  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  college  rhetoric  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  remains  to  be  said.  Yet  we  have  found 
this  book  interesting  to  read  and  well  ordered  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1913. 
359  p.  $1.00.) 

Of  modern  language  textbooks  we  have  two  new  ex¬ 
amples,  one  French  and  one  German.  The  first  is  Petit 
bleu  by  the  author  who  writes  under  the  well-known  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “Gyp,”  edited  by  Mile.  Maylan,  of  St.  Agatha’s 
School,  New  York;  and  Grimm’s  Die  sieben  Reisen  Sin- 
bad's  des  Seemannes,  edited  by  Mr.  K.  C.  H.  Drexel,  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  (New  York:  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company,  1913.  152  p.  35  cents;  180  p. 

40  cents.) 

Two  books  on  physiological  and  hygienic  subjects  are 
The  human  body  and  its  enemies,  by  Instructor  Carl  Hart- 
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man,  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Bibb, 
of  Austin;  and  A  first  book  of  health,  by  the  same  authors. 
Both  contain  a  large  amount  of  well-ordered  information 
and  are  appropriately  illustrated.  (Yonkers,  New  York: 
The  World  Book  Company.  1913.  249  p.  65  cents; 

155  P-  35  cents.) 

A  stout  volume  containing  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
college  student  who  takes  up  chemistry  for  the  first  time 
is  the  Textbook  of  chemistry,  by  President  William  A.  Noyes, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  handiwork  of  the  skilful 
and  experienced  teacher  is  visible  thruout  the  book.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1913.  566  p.  $2.25.) 

For  business  schools  and  institutions  of  a  similar  type, 
A  short  course  in  commercial  law,  by  Frederick  G.  Nichols, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Ralph  E.  Rogers,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  will  be  found  useful.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company.  1913.  304  p.  80  cents.) 

To  lie  upon  the  desk  or  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  Computing 
tables  and  arithmetical  problems,  by  E.  H.  Barker,  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  of  London,  England,  will  be 
found  convenient  and  highly  useful.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company.  1913.  90  p.  75  cents.) 

An  unusually  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  is  Early 
memories,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Senator  Lodge  covers 
in  these  pages  the  period  of  his  boyhood,  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  and  his  early  manhood,  all  of  which  fall  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1880.  As  might  be  expected  the  book  re¬ 
flects  the  cultivated  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  enjoyed 
in  early  life  large  and  fortunate  opportunities  for  broadening 
and  deepening  both  his  mind  and  his  sympathies.  The 
book  is  charmingly  written  and  may  profitably  be  read 
more  than  once.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1913.  362  p.  $2  50.) 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  has  long  since  earned 
the  right  to  be  listened  to  on  questions  of  personal  and  public 
ethics.  His  volume  entitled  The  quest  of  the  best  may  be 
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unreservedly  commended  to  young  people  of  either  sex, 
and  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  oversight 
and  training  of  such.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 
1913.  267  p.  $1.00.) 

Among  the  new  pieces  of  apparatus  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  training  in  English  is  English  prose,  selected  and 
edited  by  Professor  Frederick  W.  Roe,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  Professor  George  R.  Elliott,  of  Bowdoin 
College.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  the  selections 
that  have  been  made  by  the  editors.  (New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  487  p.  $1.50.) 

A  remarkable  source  book  for  students  of  European 
history  is  provided  by  Professor  Fling,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  in  his  Source  problems  on  the  French  Revolution. 
The  English  rendering  by  Mrs.  Fling  seems  to  be  clear 
and  accurate.  (New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  1913.  335  p. 
$1.10.) 

,  An  excellent  series  of  reading  books  for  rural  schools, 
edited  by  Superintendent  Lawton  B.  Evans,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  his  associates,  is  Farm  life  readers.  The  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  youth 
in  his  environment  and  with  a  view  to  having  him  under¬ 
stand  it  better  than  is  usually  the  case.  (New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company.  1913.  365  p.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume 
a  review  of  ancient  history  and  civilization  that  includes 
Egypt  and  the  nearer  East,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  find  a  book  in  The  ancient  world,  by  Clement  du  Pontet, 
Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  It  is  a  book  for  school¬ 
boys,  but  their  elders  will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  388  p. 

$1.20.) 

A  most  excellent  historical  textbook  is  A  class  book  of 
Old  Testament  history  by  Dean  Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  of  Cambridge.  The  book  is  naturally 
built  about  the  Bible  story  and  is  enriched  with  material 
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drawn  from  the  results  of  modem  archeological  study. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  222  p. 

$1.00.) 

We  have  a  rather  definite  suspicion  that  investment  is 
controlled  more  by  psychological  than  by  mathematical 
standards,  so  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  that  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  investment,  by  Assistant  Professor  Skinner, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  really  a  book  for  account¬ 
ants  and  actuaries.  It  is  very  complete.  (New  York: 
Ginn  &  Company.  1913.  245  p.  $2.25.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  country  life  education  series 
is  Garden  farming,  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
clearly  and  understandably  written  and  abounds  in  useful 
and  practical  opinions.  (New  York:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1913-  473  P-  $2.00.) 

School  and  college  debating  which  is  now  flourishing  in 
al  parts  of  the  country,  receives  a  new  textbook  in  Ele¬ 
ments  of  debating,  by  Mr  U.  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Illinois.  It  is  simple  enough  to  be  read 
and  used  by  high  school  boys.  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1913.  135  p.  $1.07.) 

A  curious  book  which  deals  somewhat  provokingly  with 
a  very  interesting  subject,  is  English  for  the  non-English, 
by  Norman  F.  Black.  The  copy  sent  us  for  review  is  so 
elaborately  marked  with  a  view  to  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  reviewer  that  we  have  been  distracted  from  the  un¬ 
marked  paragraphs  and  chapters.  We  think  that  the  book 
suggests  much  more  than  it  effectively  realizes.  (Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Book  Shop.  1913.  21 1  p.  $1.00.) 

A  useful  textbook  which  is,  if  anything,  too  compact, 
but  capitally  illustrated,  is  New  medieval  and  modern  history, 
by  Professor  Samuel  B.  Harding,  of  Indiana  University. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company.  1913.  752  p. 

$1.50.) 
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A  new  and  simple  outline  of  English  history,  not  marked 
by  any  particular  characteristics,  but  excellent  of  its  kind, 
is  A  history  of  England,  by  Allyn  C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford 
College.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1913. 
651  p.  $1.50.) 

A  field  of  which  Americans  know  almost  nothing  is  opened 
up  by  History  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Costa  Rica, 
by  Ricardo  F.  Guardia,  formerly  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  public  instruction.  The  author  gives  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  fascinating  account  of  the  early  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments  and  their  development.  For  most  American  readers 
every  line  of  the  book  contains  news.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell.  1913.  416  p.  $3.00.) 

President  F.  L.  Hawkes-Pott,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Shang¬ 
hai,  who  knows  his  China  well  by  long  years  of  experience, 
is  the  author  of  The  emergency  in  China,  a  little  book  which 
will  help  many  Americans  to  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  that  great  country.  (New  York:  Missionary  Education 
Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  1913. 
309  P-) 

Professor  Hutton  Webster,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
has  provided  for  students  of  ancient  history  a  volume 
entitled  Readings  in  ancient  history.  The  selections  are 
representative  and  worthy.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.  1913.  280  p.) 

The  freshman  and  his  college  is  a  little  book  of  essays  and 
addresses  edited  by  Professor  Francis  C.  Lockwood,  of 
Allegheny  College.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give 
young  college  students  a  proper  point  of  view  from  which 
to  approach  their  new  life.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1913.  156  p.  80  cents.) 

A  well-made  textbook  including  the  newest  material 
in  the  field  of  electricity  and  light  is  Essentials  of  physics, 
by  Professor  Hoadley,  of  Swarthmore  College.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  1913.  536  p.  $1.25.) 
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Professor  Henry  Suzzallo  has  added  to  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs,  under  the  title  of  The  teaching 
of  spelling,  a  critical  study  into  recent  tendencies  in  the 
method  of  presenting  spelling  in  the  schools.  The  author’s 
name  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  book  is  of  practical 
value  to  teachers.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1913.  129  p.  60  cents.) 

A  new  school  book  for  beginners  in  algebra,  offering  an 
easy  transition  from  the  methods  of  arithmetic,  and  includ¬ 
ing  applications  to  the  problems  of  geometry,  is  Algebra, 
first  course,  by  Edith  Long,  of  the  Nebraska  High  School, 
and  Professor  Brenke,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
(New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  283  p. 

$1.10.) 

Teachers  who  wish  to  get  suggestions  for  material  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Tennyson  and  Brown¬ 
ing  will  be  interested  in  looking  over  Professor  Robert  H. 
Fletcher’s  Tennyson  and  Browning.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  syllabus  used  by  him  in  class  work  in  Grinnell  College. 
(Grand  Rapids:  The  Troch  Press.  1913.  258  p.  $1.00.) 

Each  time  that  we  see  a  new  book  on  sight-reading  in 
Latin  we  hope  to  hear  that  this  type  of  instruction  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  extent  and  variety.  The  book  bearing  this  title, 
by  Mr.  Hiram  Bice,  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
is  an  unusually  good  one.  He  makes  much  use  of  Professor 
Lodge’s  Word-Lists.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1913. 
159  P-  50  cents.) 

Modern  American  speeches,  edited  by  Professor  Lester 
W.  Boardman,  of  Rhode  Island  State  College,  offers  a 
brief  sketch  of  Carl  Schurz,  Henry  W.  Grady,  John  Hay  and 
Elihu  Root,  together  with  one  powerful  oration  by  each. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  102  p. 

40  cents.) 

Literary  selections  from  Newman  is  also  a  reading  book 
for  college  students.  It  contains  not  only  selections  from 
his  prose,  but  some  from  his  poetry  as  well.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  210  p.  60  cents.) 
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We  have  received  from  the  publishers  in  Chile,  four 
volumes  of  stories  that  are  quite  charming  and,  we  dare 
say,  typical  of  some  of  the  best  of  South  American  literary 
effort.  The  titles  are  La  Obra  Rastrojos,  Vieja  Pleheyo 
por  Europa  and  Nievas  eternas,  by  Tancredo  Pinochet. 
Santiago  de  Chile:  Imprenta  “La  Ilustracion."  1911. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  the  leadership  of  opinion 
in  rural  communities,  or  with  the  oversight  of  their  interests, 
ought  to  read  carefully  Educational  resources  of  village  and 
rural  communities,  by  Assistant  Professor  Hart,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  It  is  an  informing  sort  of  book. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  277  p. 

$1.00.) 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Columbia  University, 
whose  textbooks  on  economics  are  well  known  and  widely 
used,  has  now  publisht  Principles  of  economics,  which  is 
a  restatement  and  elaboration  of  his  popular  and  shorter 
books  for  the  special  use  of  college  classes.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1913.  650  p.  $2.25.) 

In  Twenty  centuries  of  Paris,  by  Mabell  S.  E.  Smith,  there 
is  gathered  together  a  large  amount  of  material  which  many 
travellers  like  to  have.  The  book  is  more  than  a  guide 
book  and  less  than  a  history.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell.  1913.  400  p.  $2.00.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


New  York  Board  The  reappointment  by  Mayor  Kline  of 
of  Education  Churchill  to  the  Board  of  Education 

of  New  York  City  for  a  new  term  of  three  years  is 
in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.  Mr.  Churchill  is  the 
most  reactionary  influence  that  has  come  into  the 
work  of  the  Board  for  many  years,  and  he  is  indefatigable 
and  untiring  in  pursuit  of  his  policies.  He  has  shown 
that  he  has  no  comprehension  of  the  principles  upon  which 
a  sound  and  healthy  city  school  system  must  be  built, 
and  he  has  directly  or  indirectly  antagonized  pretty  much 
everything  that  was  establisht  by  long  years  of  work  for 
the  reform  of  the  New  York  schools  which  culminated  by 
pulling  them  out  o  their  slough  of  despond  in  1898. 

Shc^ild  Mr.  Churchill  be  reelected  President  of  the  Board 
and  should  his  influence  continue  to  dominate,  the  public 
may  expect  to  see  a  steady  continuance  of  that  decline  of  the 
Board’s  standing  and  reputation  which  has  recently  been 
so  conspicuous.  It  may  also  expect  to  see  renewed  and 
persistent  assaults  upon  the  merit  system  of  appointment 
and  promotion,  as  well  as  constant  attempts  to  thwart 
the  professional  school  officers  upon  whom  the  city’s  children 
must  depend  for  the  initiative  of  the  policies  which  will 
offer  them  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  practical  school 
training. 

It  is  plain  from  the  excellent  character  of  most  of  the  other 
appointments  of  Mayor  Kline  to  the  Board  of  Education  that 
he  would  not  have  reappointed  Mr.  Churchill  had  it  not 
been  for  the  endorsement  of  Mayor-elect  Mitchel.  The 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Mitchel  assert  that  he  never  would 
have  committed  the  error  of  endorsing  Mr.  Churchill  had 
he  been  in  New  York  when  the  appointment  was  made  and 
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thoroly  informed  as  to  the  objections  to  Mr.  Churchill’s 
appointment. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  should  be  promptly 
cut  down  to  fifteen  members.  The  present  grotesque 
number,  46,  was  a  compromise  hit  upon  when  the  first 
charter  of  Greater  New  York  was  drawn,  in  order  that 
local  conditions  both  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  might 
be  met  and  in  order  that  local  ambitions  might  be  satisfied. 
All  that  is  now  long  past,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  charter  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  city  a  smaller 
and  more  workable  board  of  education. 

Moreover,  if  the  schools  are  to  continue  to  move  for¬ 
ward,  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  to  turn  from  meeting 
demands  of  the  organized  teachers  to  satisfying  the  needs 
of  the  children.  The  schools  are  establisht  and  maintained 
for  the  city’s  children  and  not  to  make  places  for  the  teachers. 

American  History  Some  months  ago  an  inquiry  into 
in  Seattle  teaching  of  United  States  History 

in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  Seattle  public 
schools  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hermon  W.  Craven,  now  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
Seattle.  An  instructive  report  has  been  issued  giving  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Craven,  together 
with  the  comments  thereon  of  Superintendent  Frank  B. 
Cooper.  The  statistical  summaries  of  Mr.  Craven’s  find¬ 
ings  present  the  usual  deplorable  results  whenever  the 
modem  educational  process  is  touched  at  any  specific 
point  in  the  hope  of  finding  acciu'acy,  definiteness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Most  of  the  questions  put  to  the  pupils  by  Mr. 
Craven  were  simple  and  easy  to  answer,  altho  here  and 
there  we  find  one  which  would  fall  a  little  outside  of  this 
description.  It  might  be  supposed  that  American  public 
school  children  old  enough  to  have  reached  a  grammar 
grade,  would  recognize  July  4  1776,  as  the  date  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  pupils  examined  by  Mr.  Craven,  no  fewer  than 
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ninety-nine  united  in  giving  fifty  erroneous  dates  for  the 
Declaration.  One  originally  minded  child  suggested  1490, 
while  others  took  refuge  in  the  more  general  designation 
of  the  “  1 6th  century.”  What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  youths 
who  gave  the  dates  1887,  1894  and  1897  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined  with  anything  approaching  accuracy. 

Mr.  Craven  justly  enough  points  out  that  something  is 
the  matter  with  the  teaching  of  United  States  History 
when  any  considerable  number  of  children  of  grammar- 
grade  age  flounder  so  helplessly  and  so  hopelessly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  most  significant  and  fundamental  facts.  That 
there  should  be  better  and  more  accurate  teaching  of  United 
States  History  goes  without  saying,  but  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  not,  as  Mr.  Craven  supposes,  to  do  away  with  the 
teaching  of  general  history  altogether.  One  of  the  greatest 
failings  in  our  American  life  is  our  parochialism  and  our 
provincialism,  due  to  the  very  surprizing  belief  that  such 
important  events  in  the  world’s  history  as  have  not  happened 
since  1776  certainly  took  place  after  1492.  A  properly 
presented  and  well-proportioned  sketch  of  general  history 
is  the  necessary  basis  for  an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  American  history,  but  the  hoped-for  results  will 
not  follow  so  long  as  history  is  taught  in  a  desultory  fashion 
and  while  the  feeling  continues  that  dates  are  not  of  much 
importance  anyhow.  The  very  essence  of  history  is  se¬ 
quence,  and  sequences  are  fixt  by  a  knowledge  of  chronology. 


We  congratulate  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  New 
York  School  Journal  that  they  have  rescued  that  publica¬ 
tion  from  the  painfully  deep  depths  into  which  it  had  fallen 
under  its  previous  management.  It  is  now  intelligent 
and  in  orming  as  well  as  attractively  printed. 


We  welcome  with  unusual  cordiality  the  first  issue  of 
a  new  literary  review  called  the  Mid  West  Quarterly  which 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  name  is  not  particularly  well  chosen  or  attractive, 
but  the  contents  of  the  first  issue  are  admirable.  We 
specially  ask  the  reader’s  attention  to  an  article  on  Bergson 
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by  Professor  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  and  to  one  entitled  The 
Titerary  Interregnum  by  Louise  Pound. 


In  celebration  of  the  completion  by  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence,  there  has  been  issued  from  the  college 
a  pamphlet  entitled  The  coordinate  system  in  the  higher 
education  which  makes  very  interesting  reading.  The 
various  departments  in  turn  testify  to  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  work  of  the  college,  and  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  so-called  coordinate  system,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  collegiate  work  at  Columbia  and  Brown  as  well 
as  at  Western  Reserve. 


We  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  first  copy  of  The 
Unpopular  review  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  we  finished  with 
a  shout  of  joy.  Let  every  American  who  wishes  to  be 
stirred  to  think  and  who  is  not  unwilling  to  ask  questions 
of  the  shouting,  hurrying  mob  as  to  where  they  are  going 
and  what  they  want,  get  hold  of  The  Unpopular  review  and 
read  it  with  attention.  The  opening  paper  entitled  The 
New  Irrepressible  Conflict  which,  unless  we  miss  our  guess, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  contains  material  for 
one  hundred  sermons  and  one  hundred  essays.  The  Un¬ 
popular  Review  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company  and 
is  to  appear  quarterly.  The  first  issue  appears  dated 
January  1914. 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 


